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Dy | 
re, at any time, any dangerouschanges were to take place inthe Engliſh Conftitution, the 
= p<rnicious tendency of which, the people were not able at firſt to diſcover, reftri&ion on the 
< PER ny and on the Power of Juries, will give them the firſt informatian.” 
3-28 J. L. Delolmes 
* Having exprelsly allowed tothe people a liberty toenquire into che conduct of Government, 
77 P nor ſecret informers. | 
_ M£xcellence of the Engli/h Conſtituticn. 
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EDINBURGH; 


PaxxTED for W. KraviSo, and fold at his Houſe, oppoſite the foot of Old 
Aſſemuly-Cloſe, Cowgate ; by J. RosBerxr30N, No. 4, Horſe-wynd ; W. 
Berry, No 39, South Bridge; R. GALLoway, Glaſzow ; E. Lesiie, 
Dungee ; G. M'FarLave, Perth; J. RirGeway, H. D. * 
and Maxon & Reanzzy, LONDON. 


VER 


REV. THOMAS FYoang PALMER, . 


T A L 5 48 


"Wa. 


From the ſituation of Mr. P ., confined in the 
Jail of P— 


this impreſſion of the account of his trial. My duty 


„it was not in his power to ſuperintend 


to the Public, and my perſonal regard for that Gen- 
tleman, have induced me to take that nn on 
myſelf. I have executed it with fidelity, An e. 
nent Short-Hand Wader from London, Mr. Ram ey, 
attended on that occaſion. All that paſſed i is truely 


recorded. 


Mar I be permitted to congratulate the Friends 
of the People in Scotland, upon the incidents which 
dhe late trials have diſcloſed. — Misfortunes may 
preſs hard on individuals, but let us rejoice, that 1 in 
the great ſyſtem of the univerſe, eternal Fong con- 


ſtitutes an element. 


+ 


EvpinBuscGn, | 1 
i W. SKIRVING. 


08, 8, 1793. 
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"ADVERTISEMENT. 
A MUTILATKZD account of this trial has been pub- 
bſhed at Perth; but the Public may reſt aſſured, 
that the following is a verbatim account as delivered 


GEORGE, &c. WHEREAS, it is humbly 
meant and complained to us by our right truſty Ro- 
BERT DunDas, Eſq; of Arniſton, our Advocate for 
our intereſt, upon THOMAS FISCHE PALMER. 
Clergyman, ſometime reſiding in Dundee, and com- 
monly deſigned Unitarian Miniſter: THAT, by the 
laws of this and of every other well governed realm, 
the wickedly and feloniouſly WRITING or PRIN- 
T NG, or the cauſing to be WRI. TEN and PRIN- 
TED, any ſeditious or inflammatory writing, calcu- 
lated to produce a ſpirit of diſcontent in the minds 
of the people againſt the preſent happy Conſtitution 
and Government of this Country, and to rouſe them 
up to acts of outrage and violence, by infidiouſly ca- 
| lumniating and miſrepreſenting the meaſures of Go- 
vernment, and falſely and ſeditiouſly juſtifying and 
vindicating the enemies of our country, with whom 
we are at open war: AS ALSO the wickedly and 
feloniouſly DISTRISUTING and CIRCULA- 
TING, or the CAUSING to be diſtributed and cir- 
culated, any ſuch ſ e ditious and inflammatory writing, 
are crimes of an heinous nature, dangerous to the 
public peace, and ſeverely puniſhable : YET LRUE 
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ſeditious and inflammatory writing, whereof the title 
and tenor follows: | 


l 
II IS. AND OF VERITY, That the ſaid Thomas 


Fiſche Palmer, above complained upon, is guilty . 


actor or art and part, of all and each, or one or o- 
ther of the foreſaid crimes; IN SO FAR AS, ſome- 
time during the month of July 1793, or of June pre- 
ceding, or of Auguſt following, the ſaid Thomas 


Fiſche Palmer, having been preſent at a Meeting 


held at Dundee, and county of Forfar, which Meet- 
ing denominated itſelf, * A Society of the Friends 


of Liberty,” or bore ſome ſuch name, and of which 


meeting or ſociety, the ſaid Thomas Fiſche Palmer 
is or was a Member ; he did then and there put in- 
to the hands of George Mealmaker, weaver in Dun- 
dee, a manuſcript or writing, of a wicked and ſe- 


ditious import, in the form of an Addreſs to their 
Friends and Fellow Citizens; which manuſcript or 
writing. was ſometime during the months aforeſaid, 


at Dundee aforeſaid, or at ſome other place to the 
Public Proſecutor unknown, wickedly and feloniouſ- 
ly written or compoſed by the ſaid Thomas Fiſche 


Palmer, or by him cauſed to be compoſed or written; 
and which manuſcript or writing, after it had under- 


gone ſeveral alterations, ſuggeſted by the foreſaid 


meeting, was, by deſire of the ſaid meeting, again put 
into the hands of the ſaid Thomas FiſchePalmer, in 


order, that it might, by his means, be publiſhed, print- 
ed, and circulated. And the ſaid Thomas Fiſche 


Palmer did thereafter print, or at leaſt did wickedly 
and feloniouſly, ſometime during the months afore- 


ſaid, cauſe to be printed at Edinburgh, or ſome- 


where elſe to the Public Proſecutor unknown, the ſaid 
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S648 int Donp kr; Bereun Meeting Horſe, July 953. 


At WER AT. MEETING of the FRIENDS of 
_ LIBERTY, they unanimouſly bed to pub- 
ih the following ADDRESS to th cir r Fellow Ci 


of AF? Bir 465 ig. + "34 2 TIT Fi. 3 10 6 ; i v1 . 


2 « Friends and Fel 77 1 . 


© You, * ho, by your loyal and fieady ms} in 

« « theſe days of adverſity, haye, ſhown that you are 
« worthy, of, at leaſt, ſome ſmall portion of liberty 
« unto Yau, we addreſs our language and tell our 
« fears. R 

In ſpite of the virulent. ſcandal, or malicious ef- 
>, forts of the people's 8 enemies, we will tell you whole 
* truths, they are of a kind to alarm and arouſe you 
* out of your lethargy. That portion of liberty you 
once enjoyed is faſt ſetting, we fear, in the dark- 


© neſs of deſpotiſm and tyranny ! ! Too ſoon, perhaps, | 
vou who were the world's envy, as poſſeſſed of ſome 


ſmall porton of liberty, will be ſunk in the depth of 
* ſlavery and miſery, if you prevent it not by your 
well timed efforts. 
Is not every new day N a new link to our 
© chains? is not the executive branch daily ſeizing 
new, unprecedented, and unwarrantable powers? 
Has not the Houſe of Commons (your only ſecuri- 
* ty from the evils of tyranny and ariftocracy) j join- 
ed the coalition againſt you. Is the election of its 


4 members either fair, free, or frequent ? Is not its 


independence gone, while it is made up of penfions 
* and placemen ? 

We have done our duty, and are determined to 

c keep our poſts, ever ready to aſſert our juſt rights 


© and privileges as men, the chief of which we ac- 
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4 eount. the 8 of univerſal ſuffrage; - in the chojes 
of thoſe who ſerve in the Commons' Houſe of Par- 
= * lament, and a frequent renewal of ſuch power. 


We are not deterred or diſappointed by the deci- 
C fon of the Houſe of Commons concerning our Pe- 
« tition. It is a queſtion we did not expect (though 


founded on truth and reaſon) would be ſupported, 


1 by ſuperior numbers. — Far from being diſcouraged 
* we are more and mote convinced that nothing can 
© fave this nation from ruin, and give to the people 
* that happineſs which they have a right to look for 
* under Government, but a Reform in the Houſe of 
* Commons, founded upon the eternal buſis of Juſtice, 


93 fair, free, and equal. 


2 F ellow citizens, 


The time is now come, when you muſt eitlier 
* gather round the fabric of Liberty to ſupport it, or, 
to your eterizal infamy, let it fall to the ground, to 
* riſe no more, hurling along with it every thing that 
is valuable and dear to an enlightened people. 

* You are plunged into a war by a wicked Mi- 


* niſtry and a compliant Parliament, who ſeem care- 


* leſs and unconcerned for your intereſt, the end and 


« defign of which is almoſt too horrid to relate, the 


* deſtruction of A WHOLE PEOPLE MERELY 
* BECAUSE THEY WILL BE FREE. 
By it your commerce is fore cramped and al- 


_ * moſt” ruined. Thouſands and ten thoufands of 


your fellow citizens, from being in a ſtate of proſ- 


* perity, are reduced to a ſtate of poverty, miſery, 


© and wretchedneſs.—A liſt of bankruptcies, une- 


qualed in any former times, forms a part in the re- 
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: tinue of this Quixottic expedition; ; your taxes, great 
+ and burthenſome as they are, muſt ſoon be greatly 


+ augmented; your treaſure is waſting faſt ; the blood 
of your brethren is pouring out, and all this to form 
'* chains for a free people, and dtc pred to river 
them forever on yourſelves. | 

Io the loſs of the Invaldadls rights aud n. 
* leges which our fathers enjoyed, we impute this 
_ * barbarous and calamitous war, our ruinous and 


«ſtill growing taxation, and all the miſeries and 


80 which we labour under. 


| Fellow Citizens, 
The friends of liberty call upon you, by al 


that is dear and worthy of poſſeſſing as men; by 
your on oppreſſions; by the miſeries and 2 


« of your ſuffering brethren; by all that you dread; 


by the ſweet dect bree of your patriotic car. 


tors; and by all that your poſterity have a right to 


expect from you. to join us in our exertions for the 


* prefervation of our periſhing liberty, and the reco- 
5 tay of our ny loſt nw FTE | 


* 


FURTHER, the ſaid TW Fiſche ESP did, 


ſome time during the months of Jun&or July afore- 


ſaid, wickedly and feloniouſſy diſtribute and circu- 
late, or cauſe to be diſtributed or circulated, in Dun- 
dee, Edinburgh, and elſewhere, a number of copies 

of the ſaid ſeditious and inflammatory writing, print- 


ed as aforeſaid. PARTICULARLY, the ſaid Tho- 


mas Fiſche Palmer did, ſometime in the month of ; 
July aforeſaid, tranſmit, or cauſe to be tranſmitted 


or delivered, to William Skirving of Strathruddie, 


. 10 ] 
by Aeg in Den 1 100 8 or . of 
the ſaid ſeditious and inflammatory writing, to be by 

him diſtributed and circulated ; and which accord- 
ingly, or the greateſt part thereof, were by him diſ- 
tributed and circulated. A8 ALSO, the ſaid Tho- 
mas Fiſche Palmer did, ſometime in the month of 
July aforeſaid, deliver to each of Edward Leſlie and 
Robert Miller, both ſtationers and bookſellers in 
Dundee, a number or parcel of the ſaid ſeditious 
and inflammatory writings, to be by them diſtri- 
buted and circulated. AS ALSO, the ſaid Thomas 
Fiſche Palmer did, on the 2oth of July afbreſaid, or, 
upon one or other of the days of that month, tranſ- 
mit to James Smiton wright in Newburgh, and es 
county of Fife, 20 copies, or thereby, of the ſaid ſe- - i 4 l 
ditious writing, to be by him diſtributed*and ir- 
culated; and which accordingly were ; te = 
and circulated by the ſaid James Smiton among le- . 
veral perſons in the neighbourhood. "AND the. faid 2 5 
Thomas Fiſche Palmer having, upon the ad and 3d ** 
days of Auguſt 1793, been brought before Harry ': 
Davidſon, Efq ; Sherriff-Subſtitute of the ſhire of E- = 
dinburgh, he did in his preſence emit-a declaration, 5 
which the ſaid Thomas Fiſche Palmer having refu.” = 
ſed to ſubſcribe, was ſigned by the ſaid Harry Da.. * 
vidſon, WHICH declaration, together : with: ſeven. . 
copies of the above mentioned ſeditious and inſlam- 3 
matory writing, whereof three of them atteſted: on IF x8 
the back by the ſignature of the ſaid Hatry David- 
ſon and others; t vo ef them ſo atteſted by Alex- ME 
ander Riddoch, Eſq; Provoſt of Dundee, and o- 
thers; another of them ſo atteſted by Thomas Horſ- 
burgh, Sheriff-Subſtitute of Fife, and others ; and 


tw 7 


8 copy el them atteſted on the back by Wil- 
Ham Baine, ſervant to James M Duff ſhoemaker at 


Bridge of Turret, and others; together with a ma- 


nuſeript copy of the faid ſeditious writing, atteſted. 
by the ſaid Harry Davidſon, Alexander Riddoch, and 
others : AS'ATSO, two pieces, or parts, of two let- 

ters, wrote by the ſaid Thomas Fiſche Palmer, and 


found in the poſſeſſion of Alexander Morrin, grocer 


and ſpirit dealer in Edinburgh, and atteſted by the 
ſaid Alexander Morrin, Harry Davidſon, and others; 
together with the ſcroll of a letter, feemingly ad- 


dreſſęd to the ſaid Thomas Fiſche Palmer by the ſaid 


Alexander Morrin, and found in the cuſtody of the ſaid 


Alexander Morrin, and attefted by his ſubſcription and 


that of the ſaid Harry Davidſon aforeſaid ; together 


Vuh three other letters, one dated the 3d of July 
1793, ſigned with the initials of T. F. P. and addreſ- 


ſed to Mr. Ellis, at James Ellis's ftaymaker, Chapel 
© Shade, Dundee, attefted by the fignature of the ſaid 


Alexander Riddoch, and others; another, dated Dun- 
dee, July 9. 1793, ſigned T. F. Palmer, and ad- 
dreſſed to Mr. Skirving, oppoſite Old Aſſembly 


© Cloſe, Cowgate? and another, dated 20th July 


MN 1793, ſigned T. F. Palmer, but without any ad- 


_ ; ©] drefs, and beginning My dear Friend; which two 


laſt letters above mentioned are reſ pectiyely atteſted 
by the ſignature of the ſaid Harry Davidſon, and o- 
thers; as alſo, a letter, ſigned James Ellis, dated 
Paiſley, March 18, and addreſſed to James Ellis ſtay- 
maker, above St. Francis's Well, Dundee; which 
letter is atteſted by the ſignatures of Thomas Far- 
quharſon and William Moncrieff, together with a 


book, atteſted by the ſubſcription of William Airth, 


B ij 


. 
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' weaver in 8 will all be aſed i in cxkdence 3 | 


the ſaid Thomas Fiſche Palmer; and will, for that 


purpoſe, be lodged in due time with the clerk of the - 
Circuit Court of Juſticiary,before which he is to be tried, 
that he may have an opportunity of ſeeing the ſame, _ 
AT LEAST, times and places aforeſaid, the. ſaid. 
ſeditious and inflammatory writing was wickedly and 
feloniouſſy COMPOSED and PRINTED, or cauſed 


td be compoſed and printed ; as alſo, wickedly and 


feloniouſly DISTRIBUTED and. CIRCULATED, . 


or cauſed to be diftributed and circulated, in man- 
ner foreſaid; and the ſaid Thomas Fiſche Palmer, 

above complained upon, is guilty actor, or art and 
part, of all, and each, or one, or other of the fore · 
ſaid crimes, ALL WHICH, or part thereof, being 
found proven, by the verdict of an aſſize, before our 
Lord Juſtice General, Lord Juſtice Clerk, and Lords 
Commiſſioners of Juſticiary, i in a Circuit Court of Juſ-, 
ticiary to be holden by them, or any one or more of 
their number, in the criminal Court-houſe, of Perth, 


the 12th September next to come, the ſaid Thomas 
_ - Fiſche Palmer OUGHT to be puniſhed with the 
pains of law, to deter others from committing the 


Ike crimes in all time coming. OR VAL T8, 
Kc. 
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18. 3 Morrin printer in Edinburgh, 
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LIST OF WITNESSES.. 


1. James Mathew weaver. in Dundee; and at pre- 
ſent or lately employed in keeping a ſhop be- 
longing to Jobſon, Miller, and COMPANY, cot- 
ton- manufacturers in Dundee. : | 
2. William Moncrieff, one of the town-officers i in 
Dundee. LE 
3. James Yeamen, baker at Scouring- -Burn, near 
Dundee. 
4. William Stewart weaver in Dundee. © | 
5. David Rattray weaver in Hilltoun of Dundee. 


— 


6. George Mealmaker weaver in Dundee. 
7˙ 


Thomas Ivory watchmaker in Dundee. 
8. Mr. Thomas Donaldſon miniſter of the goſpel 
at Dundee. 


9. Ed ward Leſlie ſtationer and bookſeller in 1 
dee. 


FR Robert Miller Aationer and bookſeller in Dun- 


dee. 
11. Thomas Colvile printer in Dundee. 
2. William Airth weaver in Dundee. 
I 4 James Ellis cotton-ſpinner in Glaſgow, at pre- 
ſent reſiding in the houſe of the ſaid Thomas 
Fiſche Palmer. 


24. James Ellis ſtay maker in Dundee. 


35. George M'Intoſh, clerk to Hugh en, mer- 
chant in Edinburgh. 


16 William Middleton\ſheriff-officer in Edinburgh. 


I7. Alexander Morrin grocer and ett eater 1 
Edinburgh. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


ſaid. 


ſaid. 


(43 


1 9. William Skirving of Strathruddie, refiding in 
Edinburgh, _ 

20. Alexander Aitchiſon ſtudent of phybic, N 

nin Canongate of Edinburgh. 

21. Alexander Scott printer in Edinburgh. 

James Smiton wright in Newburgh, in the pa- 

riſn of Newburgh, and ſhire of Fife. 

James Fiſher ſchoolmaſter at Newburgh afore- 


John Harroway innkeeper a at N ewburgh afore- 


Harry Davidion: Eſq; Sherriff-ſubſtitute of the 
county of Edinburgh. 3 
Joſeph Mack writer in Edinburgh. 
Alexander Riddoch,, Eſq; prevoſt of Dundee. 
William Scott procurator- fiſcal of the county of 
Edinburgh. | 

James M Duff ſhoemaker at Bridge of Turret, 
in the pariſh of Monyvaird, and county of | 
Perth. 
William Bain ſervant to the ld James M Duff. 


Y 


T 353 
1182 OF ASSIZE. 


| Fr rancis M. Nab of MNab 

Charles Campbell of Lochdochart 
Hope Stewart of Ballechin 
Charles Grant of Kinnaird | 

5 Lieutenant Adam Stewart of Cluny 
Robert Stewart of Clochfoldich 
John Stewart of Croffmount 
James Stewart of Derculich | 
Alexander Ferguſſon of Balyoukan 

10 William Stewart writer in Perth 
James Moriſon merchant there 
Thomas Sandeman merchant there 
Patrick Stewart writer in Dunkeld 
Daniel Stewart writer there 

15 John Fiſher writer there 

Thomas Kinloch of Cairn 
David Laird of Strathmartine 
Hercules Taylor, Eſq; Montroſe 
Alexander Ferrier of Kintrocket 

| 20 John Duncan of Roſebank 

David Anderſon of Balgay 

John Ouchterlony, Eſq; Montroſe 


| Alexander Lamond merchant in Montroſe 


George Mackie merchant in Montroſe 
25 David Cook merchant in Dundee 
Robert Miller bookſeller there 


William Robertſon, junior, merchant in Ar- 


_ broath 
William Miln merchant there 


Gilbert Pennycook merchant in Brechine 


30 Jour Smith, junior, merchant there 


The Honourable Robert Lindſay of Leuchars 
John Thomſon of Charlefon 


Col. 


4 


1 4% 


James Calderwood Durham of Largo 
James Lumſdain of Innergelly _ 


35 Alexander Duncan of Caſtleſield 


Patrick Lindſay of Coats 


Andrew Johnſton younger of Renny hill - | 
Alexander Cunningham of Pittharthie 


Alexander Wood merchant in Elie 
40 James Chalmers merchant there 
John Fair writer 4n Colinſburgh 
Andrew Whyte writer in Crail 
Cathcart Dempſter merchant i in St. Andrews 


Robert Key merchant there 
45 em Bonthron of Edenſgrove. | 


ROB. N. QUEEN. 
WIV. NAIRNE. 
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oF THE 


REV. Mz. THOMAS FYSHE PALMER, 


. 1 
„ 


IN THE 


CIRCUIT COURT OF JUSTICIARY, HELD AT PERTH ON 


Thurſday, September 12, 793. 


The Court met" at eight o'clock in the morning. 


M. BuzxxzrTT, (Advocate Depute for the Crown)---The next 
caſe I mean to bring before your Lordſhips is that of Thomas 
Fyſhe Palmer, for ſeditious practices. | 

Mr. Haar (Counſel for the Pannel)---My Lords, the Pan-, * 
nel at the bar is Thomas Fyſhe Palmer, but the indiment does 
not apply to that gentleman. 

Loxp Exxcrovs---We muſt hear firſt, whether he pleads pul 
ty, or not guilty, 

Mr. Haogaxt---He is not the perſon, my "cre 


Loxy AZzrxcromBit---In point of form the indictment muſt be 
read 0 


[The Inditment read.] 


Lon Esxcrove---Are, you guilty of the cries laid to your! 
charge in this indictment, or not guilty ? _— N 


Mr. PaiMes---I am not the perſon named in the indie. 
ment, 
Loa Esxcrxove---And that you plead. | 
Mr. mne, . Lord. 
C 


4 


e t 2 55 

Mr. 8 Lords, the caſe now . your Lord- 
ſhips is of the laſt importance; it directly relates to the Liberty 
of the Prefs, that moſt invaluable privilege of a Britiſh Subject. 
I wiſh the part allotted to me in this caſe had been in better hands: 
circumſcribed in point of time; from my ſituation, not having 
recourſe to many authorities, nothing but a ſenſe of profeſſional _ 
duty, could have induced me to make my appearance now be- 
fore your Lordſhips. But, my Lords, knowing that I ſhall re- 
ceive indulgence from the Court, and expecting, in a caſe of 


the magnitude of which the prefent is, aſſiſtance from the Court 


| Itſelf, I come forward, and with confidence, to ſubmit to your Lord- 
ſhips, that, if certain preliminary objections which I fhall ſtate 
are over-ruled by the Court, I ſhall make out, that the libel is 
not relevant. Now my Lords, the preliminary objections which 
occur in this caſe are two; In the „ei place, to the name, the in- 
 ditment is laid againſt the Rev. Thomas Fiſche Palmer. Now, 
my Lords, it is very true that there is in the county of Eſſex a 
reſpectable family of that name, but from that family the Pan- 
nel has not the honour to deſcend. I can prove by ample teſti- 
mony, that his name is Eyſhe Palmer; differing in no leſs than 
two letters, in the name in the indictment, from that of the Pan- 
nel. He is called in the indictment Fiche; the Pannel's name is 
Fy/he, differing, your Lordſhips ſee, in no leſs than two letters 
from the name that is in this indictment. Your Lordſhips will 
res n in the middle of the 8 the there are the letters 
Fe. 

Lord Esxcxove—That is, c is brought i in which ought not te 
be there, and there is i in the place of the y. 

Mr. Hack r— Now, my Lords, if there be any one thing 
more important than another, in the caſe of a criminal indi&- 
ment, it is the name of the Pannel. And, my Lords, a variety 
of deciſions have been pronounced by your Lordſhips, in other 
caſes of leſs importance than this, where objections of a very trif- 
ling vature have been ſuſtained ; for inſtance, in the noted caſe of 
Deacon Brodie there was an objection ſuſtained to a witneſs ; ſhe 
was defigned H:bbert, inſtead of Hebbert ; there, there was only 
one letter different; but in the caſe even of a witneſs, which I 
apprehend to be of leſs importance than this, that objection was 
unanimouſly ſuſtained, I have a variety of other cafes which F 
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mall hen leave to mention to your Lordſhips z and it is from A. 
ſource that I am ſure will not be diſputed by my brother on the 
other ſide; it comes from the fountain where, laſt ſeſſion, he and I, 
under a moſt reſpectable profeſſor, were onduaroyring to imbibe 
the principles of criminal law. 
Now, my Lords, in a Caſe which occured before the High 
Court of Juſticiary, upon the 29th of Auguſt 1791, there was a 
perſon adduced of the name of Law, but it was objected, that there 
was there a miſtake in the name. | 
Lorp Exxcrove—Was i it in the name of a r or a Pan- 
nel. | 
Mr. Haccarrt—lIt was the name of a * in the caſe of 
Smith; the perſon there was defigned Law, inſtead of Low; there, 
there was a difference of but one letter, here there is a difference 
of two letters. And in a caſe of the name of Wilſon, the ſame 
year, there was this objection ſtated, that the witneſs was de- 
figned Ader/on, inſtead of Anderſon, one letter being vn 
but the objection was likewiſe there ſuſtained. | 
Now, my Lords, theſe are four of a variety of caſes, which 
might be referred to. But/my Lords, in a caſe of this kind, I 
don't wiſh to take up the time of the Court. I would mention, 
however, that the regulation of 1692 can have no meaning, un- 
leſs it be, that the proper names, and the proper deſignations be 
given. But to go to the moſt remote period of our hiſtory, to 
the firſt appearance of a criminal indictment, to the 80th chapter 
„ „there it is required, that all the requi- 
ſites of a criminal libel ſhall he anſwered. But this J muſt inſiſt, 
that the indictment, bearing the name of Fiſche Palmer, as the 
Pannel's name, is nat (as is atteſted by a certificate under the 
hands of William Steel Maxey, of Northill, Bedfordſhire, taken 
out of the Pariſh Regiſter,) the name of the Pannel, but that his 
name differs in two letters, as I have already mentioned. But, 
in addition to this certificate of the Pannel's name, I have to pro- 
duce to your Lordſhips, authority of a different kind, if written 
authority is not ſufficient, Mr, Palmer is a man of letters, and 
well known in the literary world as an author, and 1 have one 
of his productions to produce in Court; but if this ſhould not be 
deemed proper evidence, which I ſubmit to your Lordſhips is - 
the regular and proper evidence, I underſtand likewiſe, that the 
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Mr. Hanf. ſubmit to your Lordſhip}; it is not incumbent 


| to conſider of i it, before they get out of that priſon, 
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name in this ind went, is the name of. 2 fefoefiabile,” and 10 
hourable family in Eſſex, and that the arms of that family, and 
the arms of the family of my Client are perfectly different. 
Mr. Buzxzrr.—ls Fyſhe a part of his Sunne DIME; or of 
his ſurname ? 155 
Mr. Haccarr—T don't anſwer any queſtions of that ſort. 
Lord Eixcrxove.—Why not? 


upon me to give any information of that kind; the learned gen- 
tleman himſelf ought to be able to anſwer that queſtion. 

But, my Lords, I ſhall mention another objection before I ſit 
down, which is inſurmountable ; for, next to that I have already 
ſtated, it is an indiſpenſible requiſite, that the Pannel ſhould be 
R840 with a true copy of the libel, as laid down by the regula- 5 
tion in 1672. | 

My Lords, I hold in my hand the cndiament ferved upon the 
Pannel, and in one part there is a total deviation in words, and 
in ſenſe. Now I fhall mention to your Lordſhip: what that is, 1 
if your Lordſhips will be fo good as deſire the Clerk to read the 187 
firſt paragraph of the Hand Bill. | 9 
"Lord Esxcxove,—IFf there are any witneſſes here for, or a- 
gainſt this gentleman, they are defired inſtantly 1 to come into the 
place appointed for them ; and if they remain here after this no- 
tice they will be committed to priſon; and they will have time 


The Clerk TY 


Friends and Fellow Citizens, — you, who by your loyal and 
« ſteady conduct in theſe days of adverſity, have ſhewn that you 
© are worthy of at leaſt ſome ſmall portion of Hberty, unto you 
* we addreſs your language, and tell our fears.“ | 
Mr. Haccart.—Now my Lords, in the copy ſerved upon he. 
Pannel, it is unto you we addreſs ur Jangyage, yotaly differ- 
ent in words, in ſenſe, and in every difference that I can poſſibly. 
conceive. If they were their own words that they were addref.. 
Ing to them, this Pannel could not have been brought to your 
Lordſhips? bar for addreſſing his words; but it is unneceſſary to 
IUuſtrate, the thing itſelf is ſo obvious to any body who under-/ 
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| and: the Englith language, or the language of Scotland, that T 
am ſure it will not be argued on the other ſide, that there is not 
a pointed, a clear, and indiſputable variation. And, my Lords, 
upon that ground, I do tikewiſe ſubmit to your Lordfhips, that 
it is impoſſible that this indictment, in the firſt place, can apply to 
| the Pannel at the bar; or, if that objection ſhould be got over, 
that that impropriety, that capital miſtake in the word your in- 
ſtead of our, ought undoubtedly to caſt this indictment. 

Mr. Maccoxocnme,—My Lords, it does not appear to me, that 
the objection deſerves any ſerious conſideration; the learned 
Gentleman ſeems, with all his ability, incapable of ſtraining his 
voice to the difference of pronunciation of the name, and, as far 
as my powers of pronunciation go, I cannot find any poſſibility 
of making a diſtinction; they appear to be pronounced the ſame. 
I don't ſuppoſe the Public Proſecutor could have an opportunity 
of knowing, nor had he any occafion to enquire into what was the 
particular mode of ſpelling the name of that Gentleman. And 
it would be a ſtrange thing, if the public juſtice of the country 
was to be diſappointed, merely becauſe a Gentleman choſe to 
ſpell his name in a particular way. | 

As to the caſes that have been cited, my Lords, I think it is 
hardly neceſſary to make any obſervations, 

In the firſt caſe cited, they were two different names; Low 
and Law are as different names as can be conceived of ; and when 
the Pannel was deſired to enquire after-a witneſs of the name of 
Law, he was put upon a falſe ſcent. I ſhould therefore ſuppoſe | 
that, in the caſe of a witneſs, there can be no doubt but that 
was an improper deſignation ; and, in the caſe of a Pannel, the 
name being perfectly different would be a ſufficient ground for 
the objection being ſuſtained; but where 1 is the difference here 
There ſeems none. | 

With reſpect to the other objection, e the Proſecutor 
was to paſs from that part of the charge entirely, I ſuppoſe that 
is not the paſſage in the indictment upon which he wholly relies; 
but they do addreſs language, which language is circulated, and 
forms the giſt of the indictment; we have no ſuch thing in our 
law as the doctrine of Joefailes, which the Gentleman, I dare 
ſay, i is very learned in, but it ſeems totally different from the 
ſpirit of our law, which aims at the ſubſtance. 


E | 
Mr. Bunxxrr.— My Lords, I have only to add to what has 


deen now ſo properly ſtated, that the objection, which has juſt 
been urged by the Counſel for the Pannel, reſolves into this, not 


there is any doubt to whom this indictment applies, but the ob- 


in the Chriſtian name of this Pannel. It happens that the'Pro- 
ſecutor has ſpelt it Hebe, in place of what Mr. Palmer now 
chuſes to ſay it ought to have been. In what fituation does this 
Gentleman appear at the bar? There are productions here, 
which I ſhall have occaſion to ſtate to the Jury as written evi- 


Gentleman, . ſo long as he has. been in this country, has not fa- 
voured us with ſpelling. his name; he pleads that we have not 
- fpelt his name right ;/it was utterly impoſſible for the Proſecu- 
tor to know what was his Chriſtian name when he wrote it in that 
manner. Had we &rred in the proper name of this man, had we 
erred in his deſignation, then it would not appear to whom the 
inditment applies; but this is an error in a {mall addition which 
1 he has choſen to give to the name of his family. I underſtand 
I his proper name and family is that of Palmer. Now ſuppoſe 
this Gentleman's name had been Stewart, ſome ſpell it without 


— 


art, and he had been uſed to ſpell his name with the w, I ſub- 
mit to your Lordſhips, it would not have been à valid objection 


Fy/he is the mere Chritian name of this man; it is not his pro- 
per name, it is not the name of his family. And, my Lords, 
there is alſo the name of Smith, ome ſpell it with a , and ſome 

-  ſfpellit with an i. 
My Lords, another objection is, That the 5 copy of the 
indictment differs from that ſerved upon the Pannel. Had the 


with an indictment charging him with edition, here would have 


fect to. 
Under theſe circumſtances I ſubmit, your Lordſhips eannot 


though, by the law of England, which does very often give ef- 


* 


that there is any error in the defignation of this man, not that 


Jection that has been urged is, That there is an error in two letters 


dence, in which he has written his name T. F. Palmer. This 


a w, and ſome ſpell it with 2; ſuppoſe his name had been Stew-" 


to this indictment, that it was ſpelt Stuart; but, my Lords, 


record copy charged him with murder, and had he been ſerved 


been a Wann that your Lordilgs muſt have given ef- 


liſten to the objections, there being no material deviation; and 
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LA to matters of forty, and often leaves out the fubftantia] ber 

of an indictment of this kind, though it might be ſuſtained there, 
yet the practice of this i does not follow that of any o- 
ther country. 

Mr. Habs ty FIR the anſwers which ws been 
made by the Council for the Crown, are thoſe anſwers which I 
expected; as they had no ſufficient anſwer to give me upon 
principle, they took the liberty of ſtating their own opinions, 
and pretty ſtrongly their own averments, in oppoſition to my 
authorities; my authorities ſtand as they did, their opinions will 
not alter them. 
My Lords, the learned gentleman has ſaid, that Mr. Palmer, 
„in his practice of writing his name, had only written, T. F. Pal- 
mer; that is a miſtake, and I did not expect it to have been 
ſtated, for he muſt know that, when this gentleman underwent 
a formal examination, he did ſpell his name at length, Thomas 
Fyſhe Palmer: In the publication that I hold in my hand, it is 
ſpelt in the ſame way; let them deny that fact if they can. 
My Lords, the name of Fyſhe is the proper name of his fa- 
mily, and I will tell your Lo:dſhips his ratio, though I am not 
bound to tell the Public Proſecutor ; I will tell your Lordſhips, 
that this gentleman's father was the firſt who changed his name 
from Fy/he to Palmer; ſo that I do ſubmit to your Lordſhips 
my objections ſtand unconfuted ; and, I do truſt they will be at- 
tended to by your Lordſhips, in an important caſe of this kind. 

Lord Esxcxove.—The whole import of this objection, were it 
founded in the rongeſt degree, would not avail this gentleman, 
for it would have no other effect than to poſtpone his trial fifteen 
days longer, till there could be got another Indictment; and he 
would be committed to priſon, therefore it is a matter of mere 
Taoonſhine, whether your Lordſhip would ſuſtain this objection. 
With reſpe& to the merits of it, the inflances that have been 
given are certainly applicable to the caſe of witneſſes ;—witneſ- 
ſes are brought into court to give evidence for, or againſt a party, 
the trial is commenced before they come, and there is no ſuch 
thing as poſtponing the trial, if he is not properly brought be- 
fore the court; and when a man of the name of Thomas is cal- 
led as a witneſs, and his deſignation is James, he is a perſon not 
ſummoned ; and the law will not allow a man to volunteer, to 


| E come and give evidence without he is compelled to come; ; tit 


which is that of an alledged error in the name of the perſon 


the bench; there, it was the caſe of a man whoſe name was 


* 


| writings produced which are all ſigned T. F. Palmer, I muſt 


which he was deſigned; and the families were well known to 


it afterwards better to call it Stuart; and an indictment was to 


would pronounce it differently, write it in any way, it would &il 


my own name; and yet no man would heſitate to ſay they meant 


| there was 2 declaration taken before the Sheriff of Edinburgh, 
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would be a final deciſion of the matter, and the trial muſt go on; 
therefore, not one of theſe objeQions meet the preſent caſe, 


brought before the court, which, if ſuſtained, would only an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of a few days delay: But even were they caſes 
of the ſame nature, and were they objections to the Pannel, as 
well as to witneſſes, they would none of them meet the preſent 
caſe. In the caſe of Brodie's trial, I had the honour to fit upon. 


Coe IS 
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known to all the people there, to be a different name from that 


be as diftin& as the names and families of any two gentlemen im 


this court; there was not a man in court who did not know that 7 
the family of Low and Law were different; but if we were to 5 
regard ſuch circumſtances as theſe, we ſhould involve judicial ʒ᷑— 8 


proceedings in endleſs confufion, If a perſon wrote the name 
of Stewart as applicable to the office of Steward, and thought 


come againſt him by the name of Stewart, and it had been ob- <a 
ected to, would it not be a ſtrong auſwer to ſhew that the name 
was formerly Stewart; and we know very often, in many caſes, 
the pronunciation is . ſame; and this name Fysſhe, no man 


be a Fiſh. Your Lordſhip's own Sirname is often wrote by per- 
fons with a y at the end of it, inſtead of ze, and the ſame with 
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the ſame; therefore this objection is not at all applicable to the 
caſe; it is written in a pronunciation that denotes the perſon : 
He has not produced any man elſe, who is alſo a Unitarian Mi- 
niſter, and alſo ſometime reſiding in Dundee; he has brought na. 
ſuch other perſon before your Lordſhip : and if there was any 
error at all, I muſt look to the indictment, and I ſee a vuriety of 
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bold it as full in evidence, that theſe are his writings, in which 
Palmer being the principal name, T. F. is ſufficient, to be ſure, 
but that don't ſhew whether it is written with an : or a y—Here 
Is another circumſtance that is remarkable, and that is, that 
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where this b was called to anſwer queſtions put to him, 
and after it was taken down, he thought fit to refuſe to ſign his 
name, perhaps with a view to this objection. 
Mr. HadAAT.— He was illegally apprehended, ny Lord. 
Lord Esxcrove. Alt is no fign of innocence when a Pannel 
refuſes to fign his name. Your Lordſhip knows too, that, under 
this name of Thomas Fiſche Palmer, when brought before the 
Sheriff, he found bail; and if he was not the perſon, Why is he 
there? He is there to anſwer to the name of Thomas Fiſche 
Palmer, and he acknowledges himſelf. to be the perſon by com- 
ing to this bar; and therefore, my Lord, the gentleman at the 
bar, if he was diſmiſſed from it, it would only be for a few days. 
I don't find fault with genttemen in every caſe for making ob- 
jections, far from it; but I am perfectly clear there is nothing 
in this objection. With reſpedt to the other, it is an error in 
reciting the publication; in the fit place, I think it is not re- 
levant in "this caſe ; : but were it relevant, I ſhould conſider it a 
good deal upon the evidence the gentleman offered to prove 
their objections, namely, this certificate mendicated from a fo- 
reign country, and the publication denying the Godhead of 
Chriſt, which this gentleman has put a name to Thomas Fyſhe. 
Palmer and he ſubſcribes at the end T. F. Palmer: Whether 
that is his publication or not 1 don't know; he is not impeached 
here for denying the Godhead of Chriſt bas as to its being 
produced in proof of a fact of that fort, in a Court of Juſtice, I 
fay, it is an objection not relevant to the narrative of the facts 
charged againſt him, that he wrote and publiſhed ſuch and ſuch 
| ſeditious paſſages and ſpeeches; but it is ſaid, that there is 
an error in reciting one of theſe publications, in ſaying, the 
words are, You who by your loyal and ſteady conduct have 
* ſhewn that you are worthy, of at leaſt ſome ſmall portion of li- 
© berty.” Now, I preſume the Public Proſecutor, if he found- 
ed upon any part of -this paragraph, it would be upon what I 
have wow read; for the following is not a very important pact, 
it is. * unto you we addreſs your language and tell our fears 
ſo that i it makes it nonſenſe, for I don't know any man who ad. 
dreſſes the language, not of himſelf, but of another to himſelf; it 

is an abſurdity, as. C Hrs Wes. 4 * 
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it would be competent to the gentlemen to ſay, but they witl 


meet with another thing that will, puzzle them even upon that, 


for it is mentioned, that there are ſo many copies lodged in the 


Clerk's hands; and perhaps the error may not appear in thoſe. 


copies. My Lord, I therefore think that, upon the whole, there 


is as little ground for this objection as for the firſt. 


Lord Aptzcronpmie —l agree with your Lordſhip i in the ob- 


' ſervations that your Lordſhip has made. Had Mr. Palmer been 


called as a witneſs upon the trial of another perſon, and had 
been called Thomas Fiſche Palmer, and properly deſigned a Uni- 
tarian Miniſter, I think it would be no gbjection to his being re- 
ceived as a witneſs, though there was the moſt fatisfactory evi- 
dence of a diſconſonance in ſpelling the name of Fyſhe. 

With regard to the ſecond objection, it is a mere recital in 
the indictment of the publication libelled, that does not affect 


the charge againſt him in any reſpect; and more eſpecially, as 
copies of that publication are referred to in the indictment, I 


am therefore free to ſay there is no ground for the objections. 
Lord Esxcrove.—Mr. Palmer, theſe objections being repelled, 


I aſk you again, Are you guilty, or are you not guilty ?. E 
Mr. PaLukR.— am not guilty, my Lord. 


Mr. Haccarr, —My Lords, in what I am further to take the | 
liberty of ſtating to the Court, I hope I ſhall meet with the ap- 


probation of both your Lordſhips. I certainly did not mean to 
fate any thing that was not of importance, and if I have erred, 
it is becauſe I conceived it. to be my duty to my client, My 
Lords, the preceding objections being over-ruled, I now come 
to the objections which occur to the relevancy of this indict- 


ment; and, my Lords, in arguing upon the relevancy, i it is neceſ- 
| fary to ſtate the facts, as taken for granted, which is labouring 
under a very great diſadvantage ; ; and, if in any cafe it is ſo, it 


is peculiarly fo in this, that it ſhould go to trial, when inſtead of 
my client being the author of the Hand Bill, he does not bear 


that character; but, taking the facts as they are ſtated in this in- 
dictment, it comes now to be confidered by your Lordſhips, i in 


the firſt place, Is this indictment accurately and properly laid ? 


Secondly, Suppoſing it to be accurately and properly laid, is the 


matter contained i in that indictment, upon the face of that in- 
did ment, is it libellous; yea, or not. 1f I ſhould ſucceed in 
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ſewing your Lordſhips, which I hope I ſhall doin beth thele 
points, in the Ad place, that it is not accurately laid; and, in 
the next place, that the crime laid upon the face of Wat indict- 
ment, ſuppoſing the PIT" cannot infer _ FT; or 
the 7 of law. 
My Lords, -I need not tell your Lordſhips what great ſtick- 
lers for liberty have been our forefathers; though they have 
ſometimes ſuffered forms to give way, yet in the ineſtimable trial 
by Jury they have ſtuck to minute form; from the moſt remote 
period that we can trace in criminal libels, the ſyllogiſtic form 
has been adhered to; and, excepting one ſolitary trial, where 
the contrary practice took place, there is no one inſtance to be 
found of the form being departed from. Now a ſyllogiſm con- 
ſts, as your Lordſhips well know, in a major and minor propo- 
Fri ; the major propoſition muſt contain, what is the crime 
that is meant to be charged; the crime is ſet forth in the major 
propoſition, and the facts charged in the minor propoſition muſt | 
make out that crime which the major ſets forth, 
Now, my Lords, allow me to call your Lordſhips? attention to 
the major 1 in this indictment; the words of the major 
propoſition are, Whereas by the ky of this and every other 
well governed realm, the wickedly and feloniouſſy WRIT- 
© ING or PRINTING, or the cauſing to be WRITTEN and 
* PRINTED, any ſeditious or inflammatory writing, calculated 
© to produce a ſpirit of diſcontent in the minds of the people a- 
* painſt the preſent happy Conſtitution and Government of this 
Country, and to rouſe them up to acts of outrage and violence, 
by infidiouſly calumniating and miſrepreſenting the meaſures of 
* Government, and falſely and ſeditiouſly juſtifying and vindicat- 
ing the enemies of our country, with whom we are at open war > 
* AS ALSO, the wickedly and feloniouſly DISTRIBUTING 
and CIRCULATING, or the CAUSING to be diftributed 
and circulated, any ſuch ſeditious and inflammatory writing, are 
« crimes of an heinous nature, en to the public e and 
ſeverely puniſnable:?: 
Now, your Lordſhips will ſee where all this is pointed at; it 
is directly and poſitively ſaid, that the ſeditious writings here al- 
luded to, muſt be calculated to inflame the minds of the people 
_ againft the happy conſtitution and government of this country, 
| D ij . 
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6 Now, allow me to call your Tennis attention to * is lated 
in the minor propoſition, which I ſuppoſe, for I can ſee nothing 


elſe ſtated, is this Hand Bill. It is faid, this Hand Bill is an at- 


tack upon the conſtitution of this country. My Lords, I deny 
| that there is any attack upon the:conſtitution of this country from 


the beginning to the end of it. I ſay, the moſt perverſe imagina- 


tion cannot diſcover it, I ſay, here is a free animadverſion upon 


the meaſures of government. I ſay, there is a cenſure upon the 
Houſe of Commons. I ſay, there is a cenſure upon the execu- 


tive government; but will I be told, that that is the conſtitu- 
tion of this country? I ſay, that the conſtjtution of this country 
is founded in King, Lords, and Commons; and J ſay, there is 
not in this paper any inſinuation tending to overthraw, or infi- 
nuating an attack upon the conſtitution of this country, as ſo 


conſtituted. I will afterwards ſhew, that the whole intention of 
this was, to obtain a Parliamentary Reform ; but, in the preſent 
ſtage of the argument, it is ſufficient for me to ſay, that the Pro- 
ſecutor has failed to make out, in the minor propoſitian, the 
charge contained in the major; mo ought to have ftated other 
facts, whether true ar falſe, in order to have ſupported the ma- 
jor propoſition ; he ought to have ſtated that my client wickedly 
and ſeditjouſly meant to oyerthrow the Houſe of Lords, but 


there is nothing of that kind ſtated; and therefore I ſubmit to 


your Lordſhips, that the minor propoſition can never apply to 
the major propoſition, which is here- ſet forth. | 

But my Lords, as I have ſaid, I hold it to be my inherent 
right, and 1 will not be contradicted in it by any body; it is the 
inveterate practice of this country to cenſure ſeverely the mini- 
ſtry, or any one department of government. Theſe cenſures 


will be the means of removing Miniſters if they are bad, and 


will have the ſame effe& with enlightened people, who find that 
their repreſentatives are not what they ought. to be; they will 
have that opportunity once in ſeven years. | 

My Lords, holding, therefore, that ſuch cenſure is not only, nat 
blameable, but holding, as I do, that it is highly praiſe-worthy, 
that it is highly meritorious in any individuals, who think they 


are injured by any thing under which they labour, to tell their 
Fears and alarms, holding that, I ſay, to be meritorious ; but if, 
on the contrary, they ſhould exceed juſt bounds, if they ſhould 


* 


l 
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go to al if 4 ſhould uſe unwarrantable language, and it 


ſhould pleaſe the Public Proſecutor to come forward, and ſay, you 
ate guilty of uſing improper and unwarrantable expreſſions z It 
follows from the very nature of a criminal trial, that it is requi- 
ſite, that it is neceſſary that the Pannel be put in poſſeſſion of 
thoſe fats, which are weant to be brought home as criminal a- 


gainſt him. No man, who fits down to write, can write under the 
laſh of an imprimatur or a, heenſer; and, though inaccuracy of 
expreſſion, or too much liberty may be uſed in one paragraph, 
yet, if the whole is meant for a laudable purpoſe, there is no 
precedent to ſhew that that has been found fault with; but, 


when a criminal charge is brought by a Public Proſecutor, it 


is incumbent upon him, to put the Pannel in a ſituation to know 


what he is to anſwer to; and, if it were neceſſary to illuſtrate _ 
in this caſe, what has paſſed already affords a ſtrong proof of the 
_ expediency of the meaſure. It was ſaid, that the Proſecutor did 


not mean to found upon that particular paſſage, and that there is a 
variety of matter not libellous the Public Proſecutor will cede 


| to me; I ſay, he was called upon in his duty to ſtate a number 


of inuendos, as they are called in England, upon which he 
meant to draw his concluſion, that the publication was libellous ; 
he bas totally failed in doing this; and the Pannel is brought to 
your Lordſhips? bar upon the whole of that Hand Bill. I ſay, 
that that is not a preciſion, and that is not an accuracy that is 
agreeable to the uſual forms of this court; it is totally averſe to ' 


the practice in England, as your Lordſhips well know, and I 


am not out of rule in applying to the law of England ; for the 


law of England and the law of Scotland i is s happily now the ſame 
in theſe particulars. 


But my Lords, on the ſuppoſition that I ſhould be ſo We Fr 


nate, which I ſhall not, as to fail in ſatisfying your Lordſhips, 
that there is here not a complete ſyllogiſm; and, in the ſecond 
place, although I ſhould have failed in ſatisfying your Lordſhips, 
that the Proſecutors have only given me a paper, containing con- 
feſſedly matter that is not libellous, intermixed, as he will aver 
no doubt, with matter that is libellous, and upon which he means 
to found; I ſay, though I ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to have 
thoſe objeQtions over-ruled, yet my Lords, may I entreat your 
ſerious attention to what I am now to ſtate, and that is that, ta- 


99 


Kivg' the whole ſcope of this Hand Bill, I take upon me to ay. 
that any perſon who will deliberately read it will be ſatisfied in 
his mind, and he will not heſitate to declare, that the whole 
Tcope, and the whole burden of this publication is to recommend 
another petition to Parliament, as the petition, - which had been 
preſented, was refuſed. I ſay, my Lords, that there is not only no- 
feditious paragraphs i in this paper, but that the whole of it con- 
. tains in ſubſtance a ſtrain of loyalty ;—it contains a ſtrain of bees! 
fidelity and attachment to the cenſtitution; there may be ſome ws 
cant expreſſions made uſe of, perhaps, which your Lordſhips will 5 
underſtand, when you ſee who is the author of this paper; and L 
think he could eke together out of newſpapers every word that 
is in that Hand Bill; I think I could eke together whole ſen- 
tences, and the whole ſubſtance ſeerns to be that of à journeyman 
weaver copying what has been ſaid before by his betters; and if. 
I can fatisfy your Lord{kips, which I hope I ſhall immediately do, 
that the whole ſcope of the Hand Bill is not pointed at the ob- 
je& charged,—or, in the ſecond place, that, let the language be 
ever ſo firm, ever ſo pointed, or ever ſo energetic, it is from the 
uſage of the firſt authorities of this country from the moſt remote 

period; then the conſequence will be, that your Lordſhips muſt 

diſmiſs the libel as not relevant. If your Lordſhips have a printed 

copy of this Hand Bill, I hope your Lordſhips will be able to 
| | follow me in the obſervations I ſhalt have the honour to make. 
| This Hand Bill fets out with © Friends and Fellow Citi- 

rens“ —It begins with At a general meeting of the Friends 
| of Liberty, at the Dundee Berean Meeting Houſe, they unani- 
mouſly reſolve to publiſh the following Addreſs to their Friends ;* 
[ and I am entitled to ſay, that theſe afſociations have precedents, 
| 4 and precedents of the higher fort, as I will by and by take the 


| Lberty of mentioning to your Lordſhips. At this meeting-houſe, 
a ſociety, confiſting of a number of reſpectable people, of the 
middling claſſes of fociety, of manufacturers, mechanics, and o- 
thers, was held in the town of Dundee; and the members of this 
fociety wiſhed not to be behind others 1 in ſhewing, that they were. 
zealous for the joint cauſe, which your Lordſbips know was a 
more equal repreſentation in Parliament, (whatever their ideas 
may be upon that ſubject, I would not undertake to defend that,) 

dut thoſe people, under the denomination of Burgeſſes, are en- 
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. to . ideas of what ought to be the reprefentation, ; 2s 
much as I have. I have declared that 100l. is my nun, that 
1 would be ſatisfied with trying that experiment. I have been 
endeayouring, for years, to bring down that to be the opinion of 
the inhabitants of Perthſhire z and I hope, though there are per- 
haps one half of them of opinion, that it ought to continue, I hope 
there is nothing ſeditious in that —* You, who by your loyal 


vou are-worthy of at leaſt ſome ſmall portion of liberty, unto 
* you we addreſs our language, and tell our fears - My Lords, 
there is ſurely nothing ſeditious in this, but the moſt loyal and 
Ready attachment; the pen of a Cicero or a Demoſthenes might 
have copied this; and I will, ſhew your Lordſhips that a great 
deal of pains has been taken to collect theſe. paſſages together, 
and that nothing can be more foreign from ſedition than what 
theſe people had in vie w.—“ In ſpite of the virulent ſcandal, or 
malicious efforts of the nn enemies, we will tell you whole 
* truths, they are of a kind to alarm and arouſe you out of your 
© lethargy. That portion of liberty you once enjoyed is faſt 
* ſetting, we fear, in the darkneſs of deſpotiſm. and tyranny ! 
Too ſoon, perhaps, you who were the world's envy, as poſſeſt 
« of ſome ſmall portion of liberty, will be ſunk in the depth of 
* ſlavery and miſery, if you prevent it not by your well timed ef- 
« forts'. There is a chain of fears, they may be real, they may be 
imaginary, I care not which; but it occurs to theſe deſponding 
petitioners, wha had their petition once refuſed, that this was a 
moſt terrible ſtroke, and certainly it is a very great diſappeint- 
ment. But is there any thing libellous or ſeditious in this? Then 
go to the next paragraph, and you will ſee upon what theſe fears 
are founded; here is another enumeration of grievances, and I 
will ſhew your Lordſhips authorities for it, and I will ſhew your 
Lordſhips the origin of i. Is not every new day adding a new link 
* to our chains? Is not the executive branch daily ſeizing new, un- 
precedented and unwarrantable powers? Has not the Houſe of 
Commons (your only ſecurity from the evils of tyranny and a- 
* riſtocracy) Joined the Coalition againſt you? Is the election of 
+ its members either fair, free,. or frequent? Is not its indepen- 
>” dence gone while ĩt is made up of penſioners and placemen?? Now, 
your Lordſhips 1 will, zttend to what is tha * and what is | 


+ and ſteady conduR in theſe days of adverſity, have ſhewn that 5 


* 
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the ſcope, che intention, the clear and undoubted intention of 
this Hand Bill, and the e upon which theſe alarm̃s, whe- 
ther juſt or not, are founded. We have done our duty, and 

are determined to keep our poſts, ever ready to aſſert our, juſt 
© rights and privileges as men, the chief of which we account 


* the right of uni verſal ſuffrage, in the choice of thoſe who ſerve 


in the Commons“ Houſe e 950 and a Trequent rene val 5 
of ſuch power. * 


We are not deterred or -Ukappbnieed by the deciſion of the 


0 Houſe. of Commons concerning our Petition. It is a queſtion 


© we did not expect (though founded on truth and reaſon) would 
be ſupported by ſuperiornumbers.---Far from being diſcouraged” 


From what? By the rejection of their petition, furely,---* Far 
« from being diſcouraged, we are more and more convinced that 
© nothing can ſave this nation from ruin, and give to the people 
* that happineſs which they have à right to look for under Go- 
* yernment, but a Reform in the Howſe of Commons, founded up- 
© on the eternal baſis of juſtice, fait, free, and equal.“ Is chis 
a libel upon the conſtitution? I ſay, there can be no words better 


Adaptedz they are forcible, and the occafion required an energy of 


expreſſion to rouſe the lethargic to that meaſure, which it appear- 


ed to this meeting to be proper to take; they might be erroneous, 


but I ſay, they had a right to hold out theſe opinions, as well as 
a Locke, or a Hume, or any partizan that ever wrote, or may 
write, or may hereafter exiſt.” I might go over the reſt of this 


paragraph, but allow me to cull and ſele& out of this Hand Bill 
thoſe paſſages which muſt be the moſt libellous, if there be any 


Ebellous matter hore, and allow me to call your Lordſhips' at- 
tention to the ſource of this libellous matter, if it is libellous. 


Your Lordſhips will then attend to the firſt ſentence which I take 


for granted cannot be libellous.---* You who by your loyal and 
© ſteady conduct in theſe days of adverſity, have ſhown that you 


are worthy of, at leaſt; ſome ſmall portion of liberty, unto you 
wie addreſs our language and tell our fears. Now, then, follows | 


& catalogue of the grievances-on which thoſe fears and-thoſe ap- 
prehenfions are founded. Is not every new day adding a link to 
your chains e What is the meaning of this? The meaning that 
I underſtand of it muſt be the underſtanding of every body, it is 


che proſpect W taxes. Now in the ſituation of this 
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n | | | 
e 4-968 have no reaſon to expect that they will not be gc- 
ulating 3 the very expenſive war we are engaged in will ne : 


ily increaſe that expence, and every ſubject of this country 


is r e. to have an opinion as to the neceſſity or impropriety 
of a war; that is the common, and what I take to be the obvi- 


your Lordſhips will have occaſion to ſec __— you, will tell you 
the ſame. 5 
My Lords, were I to go over Gi detailed in the newss 
papers,—but here let me take notice, that 1 am aware of an ob. 
jection that will be ſtated. I have no doubt, that the liberty of 
| ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons is a different thing from mak» 
ing thoſe ſpeeches elſewhere. I am aware of that objection, and 
my anſwer to it is a ſatisfactory one; it is this, that, no doubt, as 
in the caſe of the Archbiſhop of York, who took upon him to ſay; 
that the managers in Mr. Haſtings's trial acted like a parcel of 
Marats and Roberſpierres, not very decent language for a biſhop, 
but in the Houſe, of Commons, when it was argued, they were of 
opinion that he was protected by his ſituation, baving a ſeat in 
the Houſe of Peers, and therefore they did not libel him; but 
when it came to be canvaſſed through the detail of newſpapers, 
and it was looked through with an amazing anxiety, from an 
anxiety that one particular member has, that nothing ſhall be ' 
{aid that appears to be indecent, as your Lordſhips well know; 
but from accurate examination it was found, that theſe words 
were not indictable againſt the printer. Then, my Lords, if the 

explanation that I have given of theſe words ſhould be ſaid not 
to be a juſt one, why, my Lords, I find in a newſpaper a further 
illuſtration of it. I don't ſay it is my opinion of the matter, but 
I find other people think of chains more grievous than thoſe of 
accumulating taxes. I will read to your Lordibips, from the 
Star of the 23d February, 1793, and I have a great notion that 
ſome of this Hand Bill has been culled from it. Here is the 
famous ſpeech of a very able and reſpectable member of the 
Houſe of Commons, Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, on the ſub- 
ject of Barracks. He ſaid. that, in the preſent temper and dif- 
poſition of Parliament, any motion coming from that fide of the 
Houſe, on which he had the honour to fit, no matter how con- 
ſtitutional, he had no doubt would be met with the epithets of 
ons, iaQious, and inflammatory, [See Appendix No. 1 J 


ous meaning of jt; and I dare ſay the author of this paper, whom 
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My Lords, I have taken the liberty of a0 5 f it fully that 1 


may not be charged with quoting partially; and your Lordmips 
will ſee, in what ſrong language this gentleman ſpeaks of the un- 
conſtitutional meaſure of raifing barracks z that the intention of 
that is; to ſey»rate the ſtanding army from the people, and con- 
ſequently to bring abgut and add new chains, or ſtretch the 
power of executive government. How far thoſe fears are well 
or ill founded, I don't give any opinion, but while membęets of 
- Parliament have judged in this manner, and while theſe Berean 
Meeting-houſe people have had acceſs to newſpapers, I ſay, they 


and eſpecially, when they ſee the barracks of the town of Perth 
re-building, and there is a talk of erecting barracks in Dundee; 
| my Lords, they are certainly entitled, in that language which is 
- - uſed in the Houſe of Commons, and which they ſee detailed in 
newſpapers, they are entitled to hold the ſame opinions, and, in 

their meetings, they are entitled to expreſs them. 

Now, my Lords, will your Lordihips be pleaſed to go to the 
ſecond interrogatory, which [ apprehend will likewiſe be ſaid 
to contain the molt libellous matter ? Is nat the executive branch 
daily ſeizing new, unprecedented, and unwarrantable powers?“ 
Now, my Lords, What is the meaning of this? Why the obvious 


e ary language; but, in the %, place, I would call your Lord- 
ſhips' recollection, to what has been theſe hundred years paſt 
the language of Parliament. I would go no further back than 

the famous caſe of Mr. Dunning, who argued, that the influence 
of the crown was increaling, had increaſed, and ought to be di- 
miniſhed ; 
would not have argued fo long, and at laſt brought it about; 
he argued * that the influence of the Crown was increafing, had 
increaſed, and ought to be diminiſhed; and he was ſucceſsful in 
that argument. | 

- But, in addition to this, I may ſtate the ſource of Mr. Burke's 
famous Reform Bill; and here 1 may refer your Lordſhips to a 
freedom of ſpeech; that I am ſure Mr. Burke may be much bet- 
ter called upon in a libel than any clieat. He uſes ſuch language 


as *, | That all kings were ideots, and fand of low company, 
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have a right to form any ſpeculative apinions that they chuſe; 


meaning of this is, and I will immediately refer to Parliament- 


why then, if it had not been an improper power, he 


„ 5 35 3 
TI ws is a great meaſure of policy.) I ſhall Juſt W | 
read a very ſmall part of this ſpeech. 
Sir, (addrefling himſelf to the Speaker,) the moſt ſerious 
_ © miſchiefs' ag follow. _— are ere lovers of ** | 
company.“ | 4 
Lord . low company mould like kings. 
Vr Hacgarxr. (Continues reading) * _ are ſo elevated,” 
&c | See Appendix, No. 2.] 
What is this but ſaying; kings in general. are . fond of 
low company, but you are not to take this as a libellous paſſage, 
for which you are to libel him; you are to take it as a part of 
a great whole, and a moſt glorious ſacrifice did he himſelf make 
upon that occaſion; the great plan being a reform, and at the 
fame time to ſupport thoſe people about majeſty, which he cer» 
tainly conceived to be neceſſary for the good of the Monarch; 
then I ſay, that cannot be held to be ſeditious. 8 
My Lords, I will now read to your Lordſhips the ſpeech of 
Mr. Wharton in the Houſe of Commons, upon the conſtitution, 
and the words that he makes uſe of in this motion upon the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the conſtitution. I ſhall not read the whole of it, 
but he aſſerted, and ſaid; he rifked nothing by the aſſertion, for 
no man would be hardy enough to deny it, and he pledged him- 
ſelf to prove it in a Committee of the Houſe, That all that was 
* valuable to the people of this country, all the proviſions which 
* were ſtipulated to ſecure the peace and proſperity, the indi- 
* vidual liberty, and the general property of the people of this 
land, had all been, fince the Revolution, taken away— All.“ 
Here, my Lords is the language of a member of Parliament3 
and there is a reſpectable diviſion in the houſe, of eleven to 
ſeventeen. I don t mean to juſtify that language, but, fince that 
is allowed to circulate, will the Pannel, if I fuppoſe the Pan- 
nel was the author of it, will he, while others are not found 
fault with for uſing ſuch language, will he be found fault with 
por uſing language not a thouſand times ſo much libellous, I 
ſubmit to your IL.ordſhips, there is no libel in the matter; it is a 
mere ſpeculative opinion, and not an act of ee; and that 
is what 1 underſtard bv it. * b 
But, my Lords, laying that aſide, is not the extenſion of the 


Exciſe Laws a topic of converſation? And does any body pre- 
ii 
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tend to juſtify it? The only juldifcation chat enn be . een 
is, that a great deal of money is raiſed by it, and that, I am ſure, 
is the only thing that would allow Parliament to continue it; 
but it muſt be admitted that it is æ grievance, and has all along 
been conſidered as an oppreſſion. And now, my Lords, allow 
me at the ſame tire to mention that which every body ſees, in 
Every newſpaper, and hears in every public and private company, 
and what people in their own houſes feel; and let me call your 
nitention to the opinion of Blackſtote upon the ſubject; (reads.) 

© But at the ſame time, the _—_ of the Exciſe dang th r 
[See Appendix No. 3] Warts ii e 

Its orginal eſtabliſhment was in PE en 
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. and fnce; it might be added, venders of almoſt muy thing 
that we eat or drink. 
My Lords, with theſe viriety of ings with me lack 
guage of Parliament, the authority of Blackſtone, and, if it were 
not detaining your Lordſhips; I might quote more authorities, 
for it is the daily practices; but I ſay, upon Mr. Dunning's mo- 
tion, the opinion of Blackſtone, and the ſpeeches in the Houſe 
of Commons, I put it home to your-Lotdſhips; whether there is 
any thing ſeditious in it? I ſay, it is language chaſte in the ex- 
treme, which it is entitled to a Briton to uſe, and MY 1 ruſt; 
four Lordſhips will not deprive him of. 

Now, my Lords, I will refer your Lordſhips to the third in- 
tetrogatory 3 if I am taking up too much of your Lordſhips? 
time, it is not my blame, the libel being laid ſo indefibitely, that 
I am obliged to go through the whole of it. 

Lord Azzcronnir—Take your own time. 

Mr. Haccarr,—l am much obliged to your Lordſhip: 

Lord AnzxexomBit—No, you ite not 8 to _ it is 
your privilege, and your right. | 

Mr. Haecazxr.—My Lords, the third ene is, Has 
not the Houſe of Commons (your only ſecurity from the evils 
* of tyranny and ariſtocracy) joined the coalition againſt you?“ 
And now, let me call your Lordſhips attention to a petition 
of the Friends of the People in London to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, on the 15th of May laſt. I ſhall not read the whole of 
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it; although the whole of it is much frovger thaw any ig 
r is here; but 1 ſhall read thits paragraph. 

-+ Your petitioners inform your honourable Houle 3 they 
| Card tendyto prove it at your bar, that they Wave the res- 
ſonable grounds to ſuſpect that ns leſs than oe hundred atd fife 
c of your honourable members owe their electious entitely ts 
© the interferente of Peers; and your petitioners are ptepired to 


( reſolutions, have poſſeſſed themſelves of ſo many burguge te- 
tures, and obtained: ſuch an abſolute and uncontroulled' con- 
mand in very fmall boroughs in the kingdom; as to be enabled 
by their own poſitive e ys to W kan gar! pid 
*nourable members? © 4 | 
My Lords, whether they can Nb the 48 ot not, here is 

tho language, and that language is not looked upon as libellouy 
or ſeditious. And, my Lords, that freedom of ſpeech, when it 
comes into the great vehicle of the preſs, that facred' covering, 
that the memhers of the Houſe of Commons have, is taken off, 
and you ruſt take this either as à matter libellous, or not libel- 
Jous in itſelf. My Lords, in addition to this, I may call to 
yout Lord{hips? recollection what has been again and again a- 
verred, and the only difference is, Whether there are ſeven or 
fourteen; I mean the diſpute of the Nubob of Areot: the only 
diſpute I have heard is, Whether he has ſeven or fourteen votes 
in the Houſe of Commons ?—I pray God, that ſuch language as 
this may be uied again and again, till ſuch a monſter in the con- 
flitution is rooted out. Has not the Houſe of Commons, (your 
* only ſecurity from the evils of tyranny and ariſtocracy,) joined 
the coalition againſt you ?? I do ſubmir to your Lordſhips, that 
_ theſe inſtances are infinitely ſtronger to authoriſe the language 
here uſed, and will juſtify the uſe which is here made of i it. 

Now, my Lords, the next query which follows, (and I hope 
I fhall ſoon exhauſt the libellous matter in this patagraph, ) is, 
s the election of its members either fair, free, or frequent?“ My 
Lords, if I have made out my other poſitions, which I ſubmit 
to your Lordſhips I have made out, by the ſpeeches in the Houſe 
of Commons, the authority of Blackſtone and others, which I 
ſhall preſently read. I have ſhewn, that the election of its mem- - 
bers is neither fair, free; nor frequent, if the Peers interfere, 


© ſhew by legal evidence, that forty Peers, in deflanc e of your Wy 
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when conflitutionally they have no title t to interfere; and if the 
Nabob of Arcot has ſo many votes in the Houſe of Commons, 
and when a petition, a reſpectable petition from London —_— 
that they will prove it, you muſt take the fact for granted; 

is a monſter in the conſtitution, and J fay, nervous language 0 
neceſſary to be uſed to get rid of that monſter. 

Now, your Lordſhips will allow me, (and I. believe I ſhall 
have done vpon this ſubject,) to refer you to the Morning Chro- 
nicle, that I read above, and likewiſe to the Gazetteer which is 
in your Lordſhips' hand. I ſhall not trouble your Lordſhips with 
repeating them; it is a repetiton of the ſame ne as in 
the ſecond and third interrogatory. 

The next interrogatory' is,---* Is not its independence gone, 
© while it is made up of penſioners and placemen?? If I under- 
ſtand any language, it is juſt a repetition of what was ſaid before, 
that it is the fact is indiſputable, and that, being the fact, it can 
be no libel whatever upon the conſtitution. Without troubling 
your Lordſbips with reading any more quotations from newſpa- 
pers, which I have in my hand, I ſubmit to your Lordſhips, 
that talking in the freeſt manner of the depraved ſtate of the Houſe 
of Commons is the language of Parliament itſelf, and will I be 
told, when that is the fact, that I am not entitled to make uſe 
of ſuch language ? And I ſubmit to your Lordihips, it cannot be 
held to be libellous, or ſeditious. 

Now, my Lords, to go to where I left off, I ſhall not trouble 
your Lordſhips with going over the whole of it: We have done 
* our duty, and are determined to keep our poſts, ever ready to 
* aſſert our juſt rights and privileges as men, the chief of which 
* we account the right of univerſal ſuffrage, in the choice of 
© thoſe who ſerve in the Commons' Houſe of Parliament, and a 
frequent renewal of ſuch power. ; 

Now, my Lords, this your Lordſhips ſee, eee that 
the right of univerſal ſuffrage ought to be in the people. As I 
have already ſaid, I will not take upon me to ſay what ought to 
be the ſtate of repreſentation, but this I will take upon me to 
{zy, that they have a right to hold opinions, and that they have 
a right to ſpeak it out; and, as T have mentioned already, they 
are as much entitled to have an opinion upon that ſubje&, and 

ts petition Parliament, or to expreſs their fears to their members, 
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juſt as much as I have. | Allow me to ſtate to your Lordſhips, 
that upon this point there have been aſſociations at former pe- 
riods, and the language here I take to be copied from thoſe refo- 
lutions. | Here is a letter from his Grace the Duke of Kich- 
mond to Colonel Sharman of the lriſh Volunteers, in which he 
ſays, The ſubject of a Parliamentary Reform is that which of 
© all others, in my opinion, moſt. deſerves the attention of the 
public, as I conceive it would include every ocher advantage 
which a nation can wiſh; and I have no heſitation in ſaying, 
that from every conſideration which I have been able to give 
to this great queſtion, that for many years has occupied my 
mind, and from every day's experience to the preſent hour, I am 
more and more convinced, that the reftoring the right voting 
* univerſally to every man, not incapacuated by nature for wan! of 
* reaſon, or by law. for tbe commiſſion of crimes, together with 
* annual elections, is the only reform that can be effectual and 
permanent. I am further convinced, that it is the only reform 
that is practicable.“ There is a publication that never was 
conceived to be a libel, and the language there is more direct 
and pointed than any thing in the publication now before your 
| Lordihips. He goes on to ſay further, that Ir 1s exon Tag 
* PEOPLE AT LARGE THAT I EXPECT a, Goopb And I am con- 
© vinced, that the only way to make them feel that they are 
* really concerned in the buſineſs, is to contend for their full, 
$ clear, and indiſputable rights of univerſal repreſentation.” 
Now, my Lords, to go from that to the detail of the meeting 
itſelf, which is directly the form of this Berean Meeting-Houſe 
Society, only it happens to be at the Thatched Houſe Tavern 
in London. (Reads) At a numerous and reſpectable meet- 
ing of members of Parliament, friendly to a conſtitutional refor- 
$ mation, and of Members of ſeveral Committees of Counties and 
l Cities ; ' Pre{-nt 


The Duke of Richmond, The Hon. William Pitt, 


Lord Surrey, Ihe Rev. Mz. Wyvill, 
Lord Mahon, | . Major Cartwright, 
The Lord Mayor, Mr, John Horne Tooke, 
Sir Watkin Lewes, Alderman Wilkes, 

Mr. Duncombe, Doctor Jebb, 


Sir C. Wray; dre. Oc. 
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* © + Reſolyed;- unanimouſly, That the motion.of the Hen. W. 


* Jiam Pitt, on the jth inſtant, for the appointment of a Com- 


+ mittee to enquire into the ſtate of the repreſentation of the 


* people of Great. Britain, and to; report the ſame to the Houſe j 
* and alſo what Reps it might be neceſſary to take, having been 
t defeated by a motion for the order of the day, it is become in- 
$ diſpenfibly neceſſary that application ſhould be made to Parlia- 
ment, by petitions from the collective body of the people, in 
* their reſpective diſtricts, requeſting a ſubſtantial reformation a 
6 "oo Commons? Houſe of Parliament. 

+ Refolyed unanimouſly, That this meeting, 5 that a 
. Fes application by the collective body of the people to the 
+ Houle of Commons cannot be made before the cloſe of the pre- 
* {ent ſeHon, is of opinion, that the ſenſe of the people ſhould be 
' jaþen at ſuch times as may be convenient during this ſummer, 
in order to lay their ſeveral petitions before Parliament early 
in the next ſeſſion, when their Propoſals for a Parliamentary 
Reformation (without which neither the liberty. of the nation can 


* he prgſerued, nor the permanence of a wiſe and virtuous admint- 
ration can be ſecure) may receive that ample and mature dil. 


$ cuſſion, which ſo momentous a queſtion demands.“ 

My Lords, there is the Reſolution, and in conſequence of 
that, your Lordſhips know to what extent aſſociations took place. 
York took the lead; and I have here the London Mercury fot 
I 780, from which I will read to your Lordſhips. The county 
which-took the lead in this great effort for political rae 
was that of York. . (See Appendix, No. q.) 

Now, my Lords, was it ever conſidered that there was any 


ching libellous here? No, my Lords, this petition was handed 
about in every part of. the country. People of all deſcriptions 


were called forward by thele high ſounding names, every man 
was deglared to have a mn to be free, and to s: Judge for him 
ſelf. | 

Naw: my Lords, I take it, that the only other paragraph that 
I need trouble your Lordſhips with is this, You are plunged 
into a Mar by a wicked Miniſtry and a compliant Parliament, 


who ſeem careleſs and unconcerned for your intereſt, the end 


* and deſign of which is almoſt too horrid to relate, the deſtruc - 


tion of a whole people, merely becauſe they will be free,” 


< 
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Now, my Lords, here is a very ſtrong. and a very pointed: opi- 
ien wi h regard to the taeafure of the war; but I am ſute I 
can turn up more pointed averments, and ſtronger language than 
that which is uſed here in this paffage; and 1 take it, chat no 
perſon will now ſay but that, at leaſt, there are great numbers of 
that opinion; even the neceffit) of the war itſelf occaſioned a 
great difpute in the Houſe of Commons, and after the declara- 
tion of the Miniſter, which your Lordſhips will allow ne to 
tead a fiugle paſſage from, it is poſſible that theſe people might 
be alarmed, and might have thoſe ideas from the JOSE him- 
ſelf. | 

Now, it certalaly will be admitted, that the French Revolu- 
tion was looked upon as a great zra of liberty, and there was 
no perſon whatever, but rejoiced at the idea. It was the lan- 
guage of every perſon: everybody rejoiced at it. That corrup- 
tions have erept in, that enormities have taken place, every per- 
ſon muſt regret; but at the ſame time they are entitled to have 
opinions; and many reſpectable people have thought that the 
wat was puthed too far; and, to go to Mr. Pitt himſelf, he ſays, 
in his ſpeech in the Morning Chronicle, that if he was to di- 
vulge the opinions of thoſe with whom he acted, he knew not 
low he ſhduld be able to ſtate = 2} » 
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unlels totally ſubdued, we mall have to contend with to the 
lateſt hour of our lives. Why, my Lords, that expreſfſion was 
taken hold of, as your Lordſhips well know, by a number of 
perſons, that it was meant that we were to interfere in the in- 
ternal Government of France, and when the queſtion was put, it 
was denied. Now, my Lords, if the executive government of 
this country is to go the length of overturning that conſtitution 
which was founded upon the baſis of freedom, I fay, that if any 
other conſtitution is ſet up by the allies, I ſay it is overturning 
a conſtitution that was univerſally acknowledged to be a good 
one; and I ſay, that theſe Conventioners, theſe perſons meeting 
at the Berean Meeting Houſe in Dundee, have a right to hold 
the ſame opinions that the minority in the Houſe of Commons 
hold; they are entitled to have the opinion, that the war is car- 
ried to too great a length; and, may I be permitted to ſay, it 
is now carried ſome w bat further than Was at firſt held out; fot 
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what was arſt held out was. repelling the F revel from Holland, 


and after, they were driven to their own territories, it was, to ſe- 
cure ſome of the frontier towns; but, after theſe had been ſe- 
cured, we ſee them going {till greater lengths. I am not called 
upon to give any opinion upon that, buſineſs ; but certainly the 
language here yſed may apply to thoſe meaſures, and they might 
expect, that it was meant altogether to exterminate the French 
principles of liberty, and to enforce in its place a government 
ſuited to their own will and pleaſure, independent of every man 
in the kingdom of France, and that the whole kingdom was to 
be legiſlated for by the combined powers. I ſay, my Lords, 
imprefled with theſe ideas, they have made uſe of ſuch language 
which, as I have ſhewn your e was copied from their 
ſuperiors. 
Now, my Lords, I cannot conceive of any other a” that | 
can be deemed libellous, except one, and that is this, A liſt 
© of bankruptcies, unequalled in any former times, forms a part 
in the retinue of this Quixottic expedition,” With regard to 
the facts previouſly ſtated, there is ground for ſaying, that a 
great variety of bankruptcies have occurred, and that by 
*the war your trade is ſore cramped, and almoſt ruined, and 
that thouſands: and ten thouſands of your fellow citizens, 
from being in a Rate of proſperity, are reduced to a ſtate of 
poverty, miſery, and wretchedneſs, I believe, my Lords, 
that is not at all exaggerated, whether from war or not I can- 
not ſay, but it is certain that is the fact; and as to the word 
Quixottic, your Lordihips will by and by underſtand who was 
the author of it. I ſuppoſe he had been reading Don Quixotte | 
before hand, and if he had, I think it was very fair, and he was 
entitled to tell his friends that he had been reading it; by the 
word I underſtand nothing more than romantic ; and I lay, they 
were entitled to ſay ſo; 3 and I believe moſt people are now ſatiſ- 
fied, that the manner in which that, which was thought a moſt 
pious thing, a cruſade to. the Holy Land, is treated, it would 
certainly be a very improper libel upon that END. if it 
now exiſted. 
My Lords, the Ga language i is uſed by Mr. Fox in his let- 
ter to his Conſtituents, and that I ſhould think would be ſuffici- 
ent authority for the uſe of this expreſſion, if no other were te 
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be found upon record. If it were neceſſary, I might follow the 
Duke of Richmond to Ireland, and refer your Lordſhips to a 
ſpeech of Mr. Grattan, who was called the Iriſh Demoſthenes, 
in which he uſes great ſtrength of language; and T fhall beg 
leave to read a fingle paſſage from it. {See Appendix, No. 5.] 
My Lords, In addition to the circulation of Parliamentary 
Debates, I need not inform your Lordſhips, that ſubſidiary to 
theſe debates, pamphlets have been circulated on both fides ; ſo 
much is it the practice, that to ſupport the meaſures of ininiſtty, 
or condemn thofe meaſuretz is the ſubje& of pamphlets. And is 
it not conſtantly faid, that one paper is miniſterial and another an 
oppoſition paper? and it has been ſaid in the Houfe of Commons, 
that, fo neceffary is this for carrying on the meaſures of miniſ- 
try, that they are paid for their trouble; fuch is the fact, that 
there are miniſterial papers and oppoſition papers, that there is 
a traffic. of the kind, and that there are alſo miniſterial pam- 
phlets and oppoſition pamphlets daily, hourly, and by minutes, 
if poſſible, circulated ; and not only is it the practice in newſpa- 
pers and in pamphlets, but the greateſt conſtitutional writers 
that we know of, every book that I have been able to lay my 
hand upon, from Grotius Puffondorf, the Marquis de Beccaria, 
and downwards, all fay that the people have a right to hold ſpe- 
| culative opinions, and that they are entitled to uſe them in any 
way or manner they pleaſe. Ah 
Let me call your Lordſhip's attention to a foreign writer, but 
whoſe book has gone through as many editions as the ſermons of 
a reſpectable clergyman. I mean to oppoſe to Dr. Blair the Con- 
ſtitution of England, by Mr. De Lolme ; and I believe it has e- 
ven outſhot Dr. Blair. Dr. Blair having gone through but 12 
editions, and De Lolme, I believe, having gone through 24 edi- 
tions, which ferves to ſhew what refpect the inhabitants of this 
country bear to that writer. Upon the ſubject of libels ; he 
ſays, That though to ſpeak ill of individuals was deſerving of 
© reprehenſion, yet the public acts of government, ought to lie 
* open to public examination, and that it was a ſervice done to 
© the ſtate, to canvaſs them freely. ¶ See Serjeant Glynn's Speech 
* for Woodfall in the proſecution againft the latter, by the Attarney- 
General, for publiſhing Junius Letter to the King.“ 
There the King was attacked as an individual ; and he ob- 
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| faxvey, © C. Ad indeed this extreme ſecurity, (ſpeaking of the H, 
©© berty'of the prels,) with which every man in England is ena 
*-bled to communicate bis ſentiments to, the public, and the ge- 
© neral concern which matters relative ta the government are 


© always ſute to create, bas wonderfully multiplied all kinds of 
public papers. Beſides thoſe. which, being publiſhed at the 
* end of every year, month, or week, preſent to the reader a re- 
capitulation of every thing intereſting chat may have been done, 
Lor ſaid duting their reſpeQtiye periods, there are ſeveral) others, 
'© which, making their appearance eveyy day, or every other day, 
communicate to the public, the ſeyeral meaſures. taken by the- 
government, as well as the different cauſes of any importance, 
*-whether civil or criminal, that occur in the Courts of Jullice, 
Fand ſketches from the ſpeeches either of the Advocates, or the 
1 Judges, concerned in the mayagement and deciſion of them. 
; During the time the Parliament continues fitting, the votes, 
bor reſolutions of the Houſe” of Commons, are daily publiſhed 
6. - BY authority; and the moſt intereſting ſpeeches in both Houſes 
Lare taken down in ſhort hand, and communicated to the pub- 
lic, in print. 
Laſtly, the private anecdotes in abe mietropolis, aud the 
e country, concur alſo towards filling the collection; and as the 
* ſeveral public papers circulate, or are tranſcribed into others, 
© in the different country towns, and even find their way into 
„the villages, where every man, down to the labourer, peruſes 
* them with a ſort of eagerneſs, every individual -thus becomes 
* acquainted with the ſtate of the nation, from onę end to the 
© other, and by theſe means the general intercourſe is ſuch, that 
the three Kingdoms, ſeem as if they were one fingle town. 
And it is this public notoriety of all things that conflitutes 
the ſupplemental power, or check, which; we have above ſaid, 
ais ſo uſeful to remedy the unavoidable inſufficiency of the laws, 
* and keep within their reſpective bounds all thoſe perſons who 
* have any ſhare of public authority.“ 
By this it is not intended, to throw any difoeſalt by this re- 
ſpectable writer upon the magiſtrates, but it is ſayang in other 
words, as I will immediately read from another authority, that 
it will free bi men to be good, or ſhew them-in what way 
they will be puniſhed, if they contiuue to be bad. 
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P "Mr. Crmx—My Lords, I will read your Lardſtips, "page 


51. of Mr, De Lolme's book. 


In all monarchies, (and it is the ſame in Rok > 50% the 
b executive power in the ſtate i is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, originally 
and by itſelf, all- manner of lawful authority : eyery one of its 
© ® exertiqns is deemed to be legal; and they do not ceaſe to be 
4 fo, till they are ſtopped by ſome expreſs and poſitive regulation, | 


* The ſovereign, and allo the civil magiſtrate, till lo topped by 


_ + ſome poſitive law, may come upon the ſubject when they chaoſe; 


they may queſtion any of his actions; they may conſtrue them 
* into unlawful acts; dud inflict a penalty, as they pleaſe: ig 
-4 theſe reſpects they may be thought to abyſe, but not to exceed, 
their power. The authority of the government, in ſhort,-1 15 
K. ** ſuppoſed to be unlimited ſo far as there are no viſible bounda- 
ies ſet up agaluſt it: behind and within theſe boundaries, ließ 
2, whatever degree of liberty the ſubject may poſſeſs. 
- © In England, the very re verſe obtains. It is not the autho? 
* rity of. the government, it is the liberty of the ſubject, which 
is ſuppoſed to be unbounded. All the individuals actions arg 
2 1 to be lawüul, till that law is pointed out which makeg 


"+ them to be otherwiſe. The onus proband; is here transferred 


from the ſubje& to the prince, The ſubjeRt is not at any time 


25 to ſhew the grounds of his conduct. When the ſovereign or 


© magiſtrate think proper to exert themſelves; i it is their buſineſs 
to find out and produce the law in their own favour, and the 
© prohibition againſt the ſubject.— And, in a note, he fays, ©I 
* ſhall take the liberty to mention another fact reſpecting myſelf, 
© as it may ſerve to elucidate the above obſervations; or at leaſt 
* my manner of expreſſing them, 1 remembies when L was begin- 


ning to pay attention to the operations of the Engliſh Govern- h 
ment, I was under a prepoſſeſſion of quite a contrary nature to 
t that of the gentleman whoſe opinions have been above diſcuſſed : 


© I uſedto take it for granted that every article of liberty the ſub- 
je d enjoys in this country, was grounded upon ſome poſitive law 


Nt by which this liberty was inſured to bim. In regard to the 


freedom of the preſs I had no doubt but it was ſo, and that 
© there exiſted ſome particular law, or rather ſeries of laws or 


-4egillative paragraphs, by which this freedom was defined and 
_ * carelply-facured ;.- and-24 the liberty of writing happened ot 
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that time to be carried very far, and to excite a great deal of 
attention (the noiſe about the Middleſex election had not yet R 
| _ + ſubſided 5 I particularly withed to ſee thoſe laws 1 ſuppoſed, 
not doubting but there muſt be ſomething remarkable in the 
wording of them. I looked into thoſe law books I had oppor- 
* tunities to come at, ſuch as Jacob's and Cunningham's Law ; 
Dictionaries, Wood's Infitutes, and Judge Blackſtone's Com- 
* mentaries, I alſo found means to have a fight of Comyns's 
* Digeſt of the Laws of England, and I was again diſappointed : / 
this Author, though this Work conſiſis of five folio volumes, 
- © had not had, any more than the authors juſt, mentzoned, any 
room to ſpare for the intereſting law I was in ſearch of. At 
* length it occurred to me, though not immediately, that this 
liberty of the preſs was grounded upon its not being prohibit- 
© ed, —that this want of prohibition was the ſole, and at the 
* ſame time ſolid, foundation of it. This led me, when I after- 
« wards thought of writing ſomething upen the government of 
* this country, to give the definitiqn of the freedom of the preſs, 
* which is contained in p. 296, 297 : adding to it the imporant 
4 conſideration of al actions reſpecting publications being to be 
decided by a jury.” [See Appendix, No. 6. > 
Mr. HacaRr. In addition to what Mr. Clerk has read, 1 
hall only Rate a circumſtance, which, in the ſtatute law of this 
country, your Lordſhjps will find an authority for, that during 
the reign of Charles I. during the reign of Charles II. or part 
of it, and for a period of. years about that time, there was known 
2 Court called the Star Chamber, and a part of their duty was 
the licenſing of all that was publiſhed ; they were in the ſame 
fituation then, that publications are in Spain at this moment, 
but your Lordſhips know, that was one great mean, by which 
the glorious Revolution was brought about; and ſince that time, - 
it has been taken up upon the broad baſis, von which yur: 
Lordſhips now ſee it. . 1 LR 
I will now read to your Lordibjps part of the ſpeech of Mr. 
Grattan of Ireland; he ſays, ſpeaking of the aſſociations, —* But 


there is not a man in Ireland, there is not a Grand Jury,“ Vc. 
{ See Appendix, No. 7. 


1 


7 Obſerve now, to what length this Irih orator goes, and; it 
4 has not been found to be libellous; he even juſtifies a meeting | 


| * 47 =] 

in the geld. Gentlemen will perceive, that TI; allude to the 
| rranſaQions at Dungannon. * | * 8 oy, 54 * 
ray * * SS — 
the apoſtles had no precedent. Such is the language uſed by 
Mr. Grattan, in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons; there have been 
no inſtances of language in our Houſe of Commons going that 
length; but I mention that, to ſhew what is underſtood to be the 
liberty and privilege of Parliament, and which language is hand- 
ed about withopt any cenſure. Is there any ſuch language here? 
the whole burden of the ſong i is a Reform in Parliament ; ; and, 
the words they uſe are conſtitutional, they are proper, and lane 


tioned by the - inſtances I haye given, by the authorities I have 
lated. 


My Lords, the next authority I ſhall ſtate upon the ſame ſub- 


jet with De Lolme, is that of the immortal Milton.—* We 
© have them not,“ ſays Milton, that can be heard of, from any 
* ancient ſtate, or policy, or church, nor by any ſtatute left us 
© by our anceſtors, older or later, nor from the modern cuſtom 
of any reformed city, or church abroad; but from the moſt 
* antichriſtian council, and the molt tyrannous inquifition that 


© ever exiſted, Till then, books were ever as freely admitted 


into the world as any other birth; the iſſue of the brain WAS No 
* more flifled than the iſſue of the womb.” 


I ſhall next call your Lordſhips' attention to the celebrated 


Mr. Hume's opinion upon this buſineſs, and, my Lords, it be- 


ing a thing perfectly well known, that Hume was a monarchi- 


cal man, and attached to monarchical principles, the authority 
of this author is as great an authority as I can poſſibly refer to. 
After ſhewing the advantages of a monarchy, he ſays, —* It is 
* apprehended, that arbitrary power would Real in upon us, were 
we not careful to prevent its progreſs, and were there not an 
© eaſy method of conveying the alarm from one end of the king- 


dom to the other. The ſpirit of the people muſt frequently be 


© rouſed, iu order to curb the ambition of the court; and the dread 


* of rouſing this ſpirit, muſt be employed to prevent that ambi- 


tion. Nothing is ſo effectual to this purpoſe as the liberty of 
© the preſs, by which all the learning, wit, and genius of the 


dene be animated to its defenee. A. long, therefore, as the re- 


* nation, may be employed on the fide of freedom, and every 
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; e, par, of our foudrnnient d. ieh Hep againſt ah 


in fetters, the enemy may ſurpriſe us.“ 


is not an authority of that ſtanding, yet it has teafon within it, 


conſiſt only in the liberty to write in praiſe of the conſtitutionf, 
| this is a liberty enjoyed under many arbitrary governments. 


authority, it is drawing that contraſt, which I hope will a/ 


tion. Then, ought not people to be touſed ? I doubt not, but 
to her conqueſt over Turkey, — her luſt, her never falling luſt of 
conqueſt, will never be ſatiated; united with one of our allies, 
(Lam ſorry for it;) to deſtroy Poland, that free people, —it 


we ſee theſe two great deſpots never failing to conquer. God forbid, 


TER 


: 


t monarchical, it will naturdlly be careful 10 beep the preſs pen, 
i as importance to us awn Preſervation.” 

Now, my Lords, I ſhall beg leave only to Metten kertber 
Lord Cheſterfield's opinion upon this ſubject, which |. extreme- 
ty ſhort, but very emphatie, and very ex preſſive, in à ſpeech de- 
livered by him, in his place, as-4 member of Parliament. The 
6 Poor 26h my Lords; and the preſs, ate two of our out-ethtries 7 .. 

© if we remove them, if we hood-wink them, if e e mem 


My Lords, there is juſt ons authority mote, and; ati6vgh it 
and will ſpeak for itſelf; and if any addition be wanting to the 


fame of I, the reaſoning weill have its "weight. _. = 
fays his Lordſhip; our boaſted liberty of the preſs, were to 


4 


I ſuppoſe it would not be deemed quite art unpardonable of. 
tfence, even by the Empreſs of Ruſſia, if ariy man were to take 
© it into his head to write a panègyric upon the Ruffian form of - 
government. Such a liberty as that, might therefôre properly 8 
© be termed the Ruſſian Liberty of the Preſi. But, the Engliſh 
* Liberty of the Preſs is of a very different deſcription: for, by 
© the law of England, it is not prohibited to publiſh ſpeculative 
*-works upon the conſtitution, whether. they tontain praiſe or 

* cenſure.” 
I fay, there i is language expreliive. of itfelf; it is beybid all 


continue between the government of Rulna and the governmen 
of this country; it ſuggeſts alſo an idea, that that woman, that 
inſatiable ambitious woman, will never have an end to her ambi- 


the people at the Berean Meeting-houſe, might have an alluſion 


ought to make us think of ourſelves at this awful period, when. 


that, after * Poland, that free country—1 cannot b 


f 
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Wade dt ſpot upon the earth, where next to Poland it moſt 
dwells God Fa, that ey ſhould UreX their views to that 5 


ſpot. 


Having encroached ſo much upon your Lordſkips time, but 


conceiving it to be my duty— | 
Lord ABEAcROM BTE --Take your own time. 4 
Mr. HacgarT.---I ſay, I think I was called upon to 58 chat, 


if criminality is to be attached to the Liberty of the Preſs, infi- 


nitely greater freedom, than that uſed by my Client, has been 
made uſe of. I ſhall not take up your Lordſhips? time with a 
recapitulation of the ſpeeches or of the authorities, But, my 


Lords, to bring my argument to a point. I hope 1 have, in the 
4 fir/t place, clearly ſhewn, that the minor propoſition does not in 


this caſe make out the facts which are ſtated in the major pro- 
poſition. I ſay that there is not through the whole of this any 


attack upon the conſtitution of the country; and if your Lord- 
ſhips are of opinion, that there is no attack whatever upon the 


conſtitution of this country in the whole of that paper, you will 
diſmiſs it as not properly laid: But if your Lordſhips ſhould be 
of opinion that there is accuracy, I have to ſtate to your Lord- 
ſhips further, that upon the whole face of the paper there is no 
ſedition; that the ſum and ſubſtance of the paper is to encourage 
to he 67 RE petition for Parliamentary Reform, to ſtir up their 
friends and fellow citizens, who ate attached with ſtrong and 
ſteady artachment, to apply again to Parliament ; I fay that is 
the whole ſum and ſubſtance upon the face of that paper, and 
that heing the caſe, I do ſubmit and humbly hope, your Lord- 


ſhips will have no difficulty in finding that the matter, which is 


here charged, is not relevant. | 

My Lords, I would. only further add, that no doubt alarms 
have of late gone abroad, but I hope in God thoſe alarms 
are now at an end: if any period is more to be dreaded 
than another, it muſt be a criſis of this kind, it is dangerous to 
ſtop Dar ſtews that when * > 3 
i ad bf. Mae. * diſeaſes infinitely 
worſethan thoſe rooted out have been the conſequence. But, my 


Lords, I hope there is no ground for any precedent of that kind 


do be eſtabliſhed, and I truſt you will, in the words of the im- 


G 
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metal Milton--.you vin allow the effuſions of the Pref to * 25 
free as the iſſue from the womb. _ 

Mr. M*Conacnts.---My Lords, in collecting from this very 
long ſpeech, what is the import of the objections that ate op- 
poſed upon the part of the Pannel, I find myſelf not a little 
at alols, for, as far as I can comprehend, the whole drift of 

- Mr. Haggart's ſpeech, it goes to attack the major propoſition in 

the indictment, as not containing ſound law. I don't really com- 
prehend it. for as far as 1 have been able to follow the learned 
gentleman, or uſe my eye and my underſtanding, I think no man 
can heſitate an inſtant to ſee, that the facts come up to the major 
propoſition, if it be true that the conduct of this man, or that 
man, the language of this man, or that man, may be quoted as 
evidence of the law of Scotland to your Lordſhips, that ſuch lan- 
guage may be uſed with impunity; and therefore law, if your 
Lordſhips adopt that, then it overturns the major propoſition. 
But that ĩt contains law, I am ſure no lawyer can doubt; no man 
can doubt. not only that it is the law of Scotland, but it is im- 
poſſible any government ſhould exiſt if it is not law. The words 

of it are, that by the laws of this, and every other well goyern- 
dend realm?. Wc. [See , Indietment Pe 5] 

Now, I ſhould humbly apprehend that this is the clear low of 
this land, and the clear law of every country; what your Lord- 
ſhips has to enquire is, not how often this law has been violated 
with impunity, not how often groly indecencies may have been 
committed by individuals with reſpectable names and high titles, 
but what your Lordſhips has to enquire into is, whether or not 
the circumſtances ſtated, the production libelled upon, amount, 
if proved, to have been written or circulated by the perſon at the 
Bar | ? Whether this amounts to the ſtatement of the law 1 in the 
major propoſition ? 2 

Now, my Lords, I apprehend chat, in A that publication 
which was circulated privately, it was a ſort of ſmuggled buſi- 
neſs, it cannot be peruſed without ſeeing that it contains in it 
all the ingredients charged as criminal in the major propoſition, 


that i it is a ſeditious and inflammatory writing, and tending, * 
— . E 


— 


with whom we are at war, I apprehend that very fight obſer- 
vation x will be ſufficient to ſatisfy erh perſon that I am a Hating 


vw 0 


newſpapers, where every day they are ſaying how they ſtick hy 


31 1 | 
no more than the import of that. paper amounts to. I do not 
mean to follow at all the obſervations of the learned gentleman, 


with regard to it, but to call the attention of your Lordſhips to 


the real and obvious import of it, as it meets the eye of a man 
of common underſtanding. It commends, firſt, their fellow citi- 
zens for their loyal and ſteady conduct in theſe days of adverlity, 
that they have ſhewn that they are wortby of at leaſt ſome ſmall 
portion of liberty, but then it promiſes to rouſe them from their 
lethargy, and it tells them, in order to rouſe them from their 
lethargy, that though they are poſſeſſed of Tome portion of liber- 
ty, they would be in the depth of flavery and miſery, if they pre- 


vent it not by their well-timed efforts. Having ſaid this, it 


goes on to tell them, what are the misfortunes that are fink- 
ing them in this depth of ſlavery and miſery, (and very 
great misfortunes they are, if they are true,) every day is ad- 
ding a new link to. our chain. 'This 1s the general ſtatement, 
I apprehend, of the evil, that every day is adding a new link to 


our chain. Here it is ſaid, we are already in chairs, for our 
portion of liberty is ſo inſignificantly ſmall, that we are ſtill wear- 


ing chains, and it goes on to ſtate what are the chains. Is 
* not the executive branch daily ſeizing new, unprecedented, and 
„% unwarrantable powers?“ Then it goes on to attack the other 
branches of the legiſlature as well as the King. Has not the 
« Houſe of Commons, (your only ſecurity from the evils of ty- 

* ranny and ariſtocracy,) joined the coalition againſt you?“ 1 
am now ſpeaking as to the plain ſcope and intendment gf it; 


What does any man of common ſenſe underſtand by it ? Is it not 


plainly ſaying, that the Houſe of Commons, who ſhould be your 
protection againſt the executive and ariftocratic part of the go- 
vernment, have joined that coalition that is formed againſt the 
people by the other two bodies of the legiſlature ? The indict- 


ment is not for treaſon, but I apprehend there are words there 


that would, amount to treaſon ; but if they do not, ſurely they 
will amount to ſedition, in what is ſtated in the major propoſi- 
tion. Then it goes on to ſay, we have done our duty, and 
* are determined to keep our poſts.” I wonder, among the learn- 
ed gentleman's other authorities, he did not quote the French 
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their poſts. 1 expeRted that that would have been one of his 


authorities, 
It then goes on, ever ready to aflert o our = Jo rights,” Ge. [Yee 


Lg TIMER p. 8 


Then hear what they ſtate, aud in what words, that they are 
to alert the univerſal right of ſuffrage. Is there any ſuch 
right to be found in the acts of Parliament? Is there any ſuch 
right to be found in the conſtitution of our anceſtors? or in any 
conſtitution of the world, except that of France? and I am 
happy to think, that I know ſomething of the hiſtory of our 
conſtitution. I am ſure there was no period when there was a- 
ny thing 1 like univerſal ſuffrage ; there never was a period when 
it was ſo much like univerſal as at preſent.. In what way are 


they to aTert it? it cannot be done by legal means, for no law 


recognizes it; they are to aſſert it as their juſt right and pri- 


vilege, and as the chief of their juſt rights and privileges. 


Then, my Lords, they go on to tell, that they are not diſap- 
pointed by the deciſion of the Houſe of Commons concerning 
their Petition. It is a queſtion we did not expect, though 
founded on truth and reaſon, would be ſupported by ſuperior 
numbers.“ The learned gentleman therefore is clearly miſta- 
ken in ſaying, that the object of this paper was to produce a ſe- 
cond petition, for they fay, they were not diſappointed in their 
defeat. In ſhort, it is now the time when. theſe gentlemen are 
to aſſemble, in conſequence of their not having been diſappoint- 
ed in the petition which they preſented pro forma, and now they 
were to aſſert their rights, not by petitioning, becauſe that was 
a meafure that they knew tos be nugatory, for 1957 BY, they 
were not difappointed. 

Then they go on, Far from being diſcouraged, a Ke [See 
indifment p. 8. >, 

Now, upon what principle of law, or, upon wh chats of 
common ſenſe, it is founded I know not, but ſo it is, that thoſe 
gentlemen ſet up this in the ſame WAY, that they might ſet up 
x claim to ſhare the property of every gentleman in the country, 
or to ſeize upon any franchiſe belonging to another. That is 
not the ſpecies of liberty granted by this conſtitution, the con- 


ſtitution of this country, when it confides a franchiſe, it con- 
ſidles it to a part, for the benefit of the whole; it does not con- 


% 
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ade it to the * it does not cbaßde it to a bee mob, 


but it confides it where it has the leaſt reaſon to expect it to be 
abuſed, and we thank God, it has been ſo little abuſed, as to 


produce a Houſe of Commons, to anſwer every purpoſe of go- 
vernment, to produce upon the whole ſuch a Houſe of Com- 
mons, as no body of men in any country can be put in competi- 
tion with, Where is there a collection of men by delegation, 
that can be compared to the virtue, the i integrity, and the cha- 
racter of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons; having preſerved for 
two centuries a character that no ſenate ever maintained for 
| high ſpirit, for an equal regard to the intereſt of the country at 
large, for a regard to the intereſt of the meaneſt, as well as the 
higheſt; a regard that keeps them within, and has kept them _ 
above 150 years, within the precincts of their own rights and 
privileges, without encroaching upon thoſe other powers equal- 
ly neceſſary for the exiſtence of a government; a ſituation, 
that will place them in the annals of mankind, as high as any body 
of aſſembled men ever ſtood, or can ſtand ; a fituation in which 
they are now in a ſingular manner unrivalled, when compared. In- 
deed, it is unneceſſary for any man that can read, to think of 
ſtating the compariſon between them and the body of men col- 
lected according to thoſe Utopian ſyſtems of univerſal ſuffrage, 
which were a diſgrace to mankind, and brought confuſion upon 
the nation that was before enlightened and civilized. ; 

Then it goes on, having ſtated this claim, and that they are 
to allert it, and having warned their fellow citizens that peti- 
tioning was good for nothing, for nothing was to be expected 
from it, they ſay, The time is now come,” &c. [See indict. 
ment p. 8.] | & 

Is this the language of a petitioning people, who are its 
ſtating their ſentiments, in order that they may meet with a 
free diſcuſſion? It is the import of Mr. Grattan's language, and 
I defy any man of common ſenſe to read the paper without ſee- 
ing, that this original meaſure of the people aſſuming their own. 
powers was here alluded to. 

The time is now come,“ &c. [See indictment P. 8.] | 

_ Undoubtedly, if the time is come, in this language, to aſſem- 
ble round the fab: ic of liberty in order to preſerve it; the coun- 
try ſhould riſe as a man to protect it, for the fabric of Britiſh 


bs 4 
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"Tres | is well worth e ; but it is to be protected no- 
by ſuch hands. 
© You are plunged into 3 a war "4%: wicked miniſtry, &e. [ See 

indiciment p. 8. | 
- Theſe gentlemen, having now on ang the conſtitution, hav- 
ing told you in their Addreſs to their Fellow Citizens, that the. 
whole parts of the legiſlature were corrupt, and joined in a coa- 
lition againſt the people, having ſtated their claim.to a right of 
ſuffrage, hoſtile and ruinous to the conſtitution, which would 
be fatal to it the moment it was accompliſhed, that could not 
exiſt, either without a-King, or a Houſe of Lords. Having ar- 
raigned theſe, and ſtated their plan of claiming an univerſal ſuf- 
frage, and warning the people to rouſe themſelves,—then, as the 
horrible effect of our preſent wicked conſtitution, the King with. 
the Parliament are joined in a coalition, the end and defign of 
which is, the deſtruQtion of a whole people, merely becauſe they 
will be free a moſt horrible deſign indeed! it would be, for 
who can doubt that if the legiſlature of this country concur in 
the deſign of deſtroying a whole people, merely becauſe they 
will be free, that that legiſlature ſhould be conſigned, not only 
to deteſtation, but to deſtruction and puniſhment, it ſhould be 
put an end to-! ſay, the nation ſhould rife and extirpate ſuch 
a legiſlature, who concur in the deſign of extirpating a whole 
people, becauſe they will be free; inſtead of ſuch an object, they 
ought to rejoice in the diſſemination of freedom; but will any 
perſon ſay with truth, that that is the conduct of "this country ? 
Did not this country look on with ſatisfaction, at what took 
place in France ? but at the moment that our own liberties were 
threatened, that our own conſtitution was attacked, when foreign 
enemies aided our inteſtine foes, to miſrepreſent the conſtitution, - 
and excite the people to ſpurn the gifts that God in his mercy 
had ſhowered upon them, more than he had ever beſtowed upon 
any other people, then it was neceſſary for us to join in war 
with men who, having deftroyed every particle of liberty in 
their own country, endeayoured to diſſeminate, by the worſt of 
mcans, by rebellion, and by every ſort of treachery and villany, 
to dileminate the ſame curſed, *® in other countries. 
Then it goes on to mention the natural conſequences of this war, 
_ conſequences, which I ſay muſt be attributed, in a great mea- 
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fare, to ſuch ſocieties; for if there had not been thoſe infamous 
connections with France, thoſe connections that have appeared 
in public, from Societies calling themſelves Friends of the Peo- 
| ple in this country, there would have been no war, there would 
have been no encouragement for them to have been ſo mad, as 
to have thought of attacking the Britiſh army, if they had not 
conceived that there was a ſet of men in this country, ſtirred up 
by their enemies to bring about thoſe diſturbances here, of which 
the raſcally part of France was reaping the advantage, at the ex- 
pence of all that was good or worthy in the country. Then they 
go on to tell a groſs falſehood, but highly fitting to kindle an 
zlarm in the minds of well-meaning ignorant people. To the 
© loſs of the invaluable rights and privileges which our fathers 
* enjoyed,? &c. [See Indiciment, p. 9.] 8 1 

Taxes are oppreſſive and hard, but they are often the price 

of great and important privileges, of great enjoyments, and at 
any rate they are the leaſt of two evils; better pay taxes than 
be under the government of a mob, or of the baſe and unprin- 
cipled characters that are deſigned to be the leaders of it. War 
is a great evil, but war, though a great evil, mull be borne. 
But theſe gentlemen ſtate a lit of bankrupts, which they are 
pleaſed to attribute to the war, which I have no objection to, 
but they tate theſe evils as brought on by wickedneſs, becauſe 
government did not fit with their arms folded acroſs unmindful 
of their duty. Where are thoſe invaluable rights and privileges | 
which our fathers enjoyed? ? What rights did our anceſtors enjoy 
which we do not enjoy in the fulleſt manner, and with improve- 
ment? I know of none; and I defy all thoſe who arraign the 
conſtitution and the government of this country, and all the paſ- 
ſages that have been ſummoned and ſcraped together from eve- 
ry quarter for the purpoſe, to ſhew me one privilege that they 
enjoyed which we do not now enjoy. This is a groſs, a pal- 
pable, and a moſt ſeditious falſehood, for there is nothing that 
will kindle men's minds like the idea of being deprived of what 
their anceſtors purchaſed, and endeavoured to tranſmit to them; 
Can there be a groſſer crime then committed, than, in a ſerious 
matter of this kind, to endeavour to ſtir up the, ignorant, by tell- 
ing them a groſs and abominable falſehood of that nature. Hav- 
ing gone this length, they conclude with a ſolemg appeal, and 
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it is ſuch an appeal that, upon momentous occaſions, might cer- 
tainiy with great publio virtue be given, but it is ſuch an appeal, 
that, as long as government exiſts, can never be endured, unleſs 
in the caſe of an original motion, as the gentleman has termed it. 
The words are theſe, + Fellow citizens, the friends of liberty 
call upon you,“ c. [See Indiftment, p. g.] 


Such language as this, would have immortalized thoſe that 
uled it, bad it been publiſhed at the æra of the Revolution, 


when the biſhops were ſent to the Tower, when the King aſ⸗ 


famed the right of levying taxes, and of modelling our religion; 
and if ſuch times ſhould come again, let it be uſed, but not till 
they come again. Shall the rights and privileges of the freemen 

of this country be ſported: with? Shall we be deprived of the 
benefits of that free and happy government? Or, ſhall we, to 
our face, have the ignorant part of the country ſolicited to riſe, 
to deprive us of our privileges which we have enjoyed for a cen- 
tury paſt? and, ſhall we not have a power in the law of. this 
country, to puniſh the intentional rebel, who would endeavour 
to ſtir up the people to make uſe of a power which the law ne- 
yer gave them, which their anceſtors: never gave them, and 
which they never could be fitted for? ſuch an act muſt ſeem to 
every perſon, whatever are their ſentiments, as long às govern- 
ment exiſts, a moſt atrocious and iniquitous act; as a thing that 
calls for puniſhment, and, for which, no plea of juſtification cau 
poſſibly be ſet up in 2 Court of Juſtice : The only plea that can 
be ſet up is, the plea of the ſword—none elſe. The time may 
come—and then I hope there will be ſpirit and virtue in the coun- 
try to aſſert its rights the country lately ſhewed its power to 
aſſert its right, not againſt the executive power, not againſt the 
repreſentatives of the people, but againſt thoſe who were orga- 
nizing a differnt repreſentation, a feries of little parliaments, theſe 
ſelf conſtituted ſocieties, forming a Convention from theſe, then 
there Was reaſon for alarm to the good citizens of the country, 
and the good citizens came forward, and ſigvified their reſolu- 
tion to abide by the conſtitution with their lives and fortunes, 
and to (hare its fate; and, I hope, if our religion, or our civil 
_ Iiberty is again attacked, if a king or a mob ſhall dare to per- 
lecute us for our freedom, that there will be ſpirit in this coun - 
try to aſſert its right, 1500 maintain our conſtitution, Kings are 


hs 
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det men. ee 1e to be thankful for ſuch a Wine” as 2. 
kave ; but if a king were to come who was to ſend the biſhops 
to the Fower, becauſe they refuſed to read a prayer or x li- 
thurgy difowning the - Godhead of Chriſf, ,—were the time to 
come, when men ſhould be puniſhed for refafing to pay taxes, 
wore the time to come, when men were to be tried without form 
of law, without judges, on juries, but by tile arbitrary power of 
the orgwn, by their minions and delegates, then would be the 
time for every man of ſpivit in the country to affert their rights; 
but while your Lordſhips: ſit ĩn judgment, you are bound to con- 
fider ſuch language as ig here uſed, as a groſs and moſt violent 
criminataQ;, an act approaching to high treaſon, if not actually 
high treaſon, and indeed what has been generally conſidered as 
| ——treaſon,” But I am not called upon to go fb far. I am only 
called upon to point. out to your Lordſhips, that there was in 
this libel, matter that came up to the full ſtatement of the pro- 
poſition ; and it is impoſſible” to conſider it in any other view, 
than as an attempt to ĩnſinuate to the people, that they have been 
oppreſſed, injured, ant Yeprived of their rights, contrary to 
what is Known to be the fact; and that they are living under 2 
wicked and abominable government, when they are living un- 
der the beſt government that ever exiſted; and endeayouring to 
. excite them to aſſert their rights, ju rhe op Way in which 
they can be afferted—by the fword, 

Mr. Haccarr.— My Lords, whether it his been my fault 1 in 
not making what I meant to ſay ſufficiently perſpicuous, or the 
fault of the Proſecutor i in not being attentive to what I faid, E 
know not, but he has totally miſtaken the firſt great and capi- 
tal objection that I ſtated to this indictment; he fays, I told 
your -Lordſhips, that what was ſtated in the major propoſition 
was not ſeditious. My Lords, I never ſtated ſuch an idea, and 
I am equally aſtoniſhed that ſuch an ide ſhould have occurred 
to any lawyer, and particularly ſhould have occurred to him, 
What I meant to ſtate was, that it was not a ſyllogiſm; that 
What is ſkated there is ſedition no perſon can doubt, but what I 
ſtated was, that the practice having made it neceſſary, that the 
ſtrict ſyllogiſtic form ſhould be adhered to, that unleſs the minor 
propotizans 1 ates facts that would make out that a attack 10 the 
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ende, vrhich 4s ſtated i in the major, i not » Shen, 5 
and that therefore you cannot attend to it,. . XT 


-In going along, I was not a little -ſorpriſed at 3 thing, 
that a great number of high titles, and all incendiary, . having 


ſtated what was ſaid in theſe addreſſes, | that they ought to be 


puniſhed, My Lords, it might be a fair argument that was 
drawn from it, that they ought to be puniſhed, but the argument 
I draw is, that, ſince it is from ſuperiors and uninterrupted. pre- 
cedent, precedent beyond all memory, they had a right to copy 
it. If it ſhould pleaſe our happy conſtitution, not a word of the 


Houſe of Lords is mentioned, if it ſhould pleaſe them to make 


a declaratory law to ſay, hencefstth there ſhall be yo ſuch aſſo- 
eiations, then I would hold it to be illegal. becauſe it would. be 
prohibited by the only legal authority, that is, an act of Parlia- 
ment. The learned gentleman dwelt a lang time upon the word 
chains, but there occurred to me a very ſimple idea of their 
chains. I have been informed, chat there have been very great 
complaints, that there have been very great murmutings, and 
this is a new ſource of complaints in the boroughs, that theſe 
burgeſſes cannot get any reform at all, and that they are bound 
in chains; but I am ſure it was a very great ſtretch of the ima- 
gination, and the idea I have held forth, is Juſt as natural as 
talking of going ta the French poſts; there is na ſuch thing 
from the beginning to the end of this publication, the whole 
idea: is a Reform in Parliament. My Lords, I muſt take the 
liberty of ſtating, that Mr. M*Conachie did lay himſelf not 2 
little open in what he concluded with; he ſaid, if I have taken 
down his words right, and he will 3 me if I have not, he 


ſaid, as there was no law that lays, down, that univerſal ſuffrage 


is to be recognized in this country, that no perſon i is entitled to 


have a ſpecylative opinion, or to expreſs that ie in a Poſte 


tion to the Houſe of Commons. 


Mr, M*Coxacure —1 ad not ſay a word of ſpeculaive ori. 
nions. 


Mr. ae — But; vou ſaid, that n no ſubjee of this cauntry 


had a right to go into the mode 5 bine and petitioning he | 
Houſe of Commons. | 


Mr. M 'Congcule,— oi ſaid no ſuch ne 
Mr. Haccaxr,—Then what 78 laid was this, I have I wan 
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de "FR the third time, that this was a language fitted t to a great 
tra; fuch as the Revolution; and that if there were to exiſt wie- 
ked miniſters, if it was thew to be the caſe, that the biſhops 
were to be ſent to the Tower for refuſing to read the Confeſſion 
of Faith, that Mr. M*Conachie propoſed then the kingdom 
would be entitled to riſe I (hall beg leave to know what peo- 
ple are to riſe? is it only the biſhops who are to ariſe ? is it the 
Houſe of Commons who ire to ariſe? '* © rel. 
ont andes 10 806 Ee 5333'S 
that they may go into open rebellion ? = abhor that idea.---I dif. 
claim that idea. I ſay the conftitution does not admit of it. I 
ſay that it is more a libel upon the conſtitution, than any thing 
Lever heard written or ſaid. I ſay Mr. M*Conachie's plan is 
ſedition in the higheſt degree, when opponed to me; he is for 
rifing with open arms, and all that I contend for is, "that I may 
have the freedom of petitioning Parliament; that is the whole 
ſcope and tenor of the petition and reſolutions | in the caſe; and 
I hope I ſhall not be told that I have no right to petition; when 
that day comes, I ſhall think that the liberty, and every thing 
belonging to this happy ON is tranſwittes from the _y_ 
ple to the crown. 

Lord dase Tens Fythe Pataniy: ans nodule of 
the crime ſtated in this indictment; he is indicted upon princi- 
ples of law and juſtice; and though he ſtands there, he is to be 
preſumed at preſent an innocent perſon. + I ſhould be extremely 
happy in this caſe, as in every other caſe, that it ſhould appear 
that he is innocent; but, at preſent, where the conſideration is 
the nature of the cate againſt him, it is equally my rule and 
the rule of this Court, that we muſt take the charge as if it were 
true, and the conſideration for your Lordſhip is, whether, ſup- 
poſing that this perſon did do what it is here alledged, he did do 
it? Whether he committed the crime or the crimes with which 
he is charged, or no? My Lord the libel conſiſts of two propo- 
fitions, in the ufual form of criminal indictments in this country; 
it conſiſts of the major propoſition, which ſets forth the nature 
of the general charge, and proceeds, in the minor, to ſtate the 
facts from which the Proſecutor infers that the Pannel has com- 
mitted that crime. My Lord, with regard to the major propo- 

tion, the counſel for the Pannel has admitted, * it is ſedi- 
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tion; and no perſon can entertain a doubt that, if 4056 is au 
ſuch thing as a government exiſling in chis country, the major 


- propoſition does fet forth a orie of à very high nature, Jt 


| Rates that, whereas bythe laws of this, and every well govern- 
ed realm, the wickedly and feloniouſſy writing or printing, or 


cauſing to be wrote and printed, * ee l ie, 
of the Indict ment.] 


I ſaid before, bat the Counlel for abe Pamet Gilelalon the 
relevancy of this general charge. Indeed, my Lord, it would 


be the ſtrangeſt country in the world, and the ſtrangeſt govern · 
ment that ever exiſted, or ſimilar to nothing but that anarehy, 


which unfortunately prevails in another country ſay, if a 


perſon does that which will raiſe « ſpirit af diſcontent in the 
minds of the people, which ſuppoſes that the people are in a hap- 


py condition, that in order to do ſo, he has calumniated the 
meaſures of government and repreſented them, as in a league 
with tyrannical government; and alſo vindicated the enemies of 
the country, repreſenting that we are at war with them, becauſe 
they will be free, and recommenting them as objects of great 
commendation, and that it is a fault in Parliament, to make 


war againſt a people who are brethren, and whom we ſheuld 
ſupport. That being the caſe, and that theſe are high crimes 
by the old law of this country; ſedition, and raifing commotions 
among the people, was conlidered ns a ſpecies of treaſon; and, 
my Lord, though we are not called upon in łheſe days, to carry 
matte is to that extent, yet it is ſaid by the counſel, that it ap- 


proaches very near to treaſon; that it is very difficult to draw 


the line between trying to inflame the people againſt the King, 
ho is one of the branches of the legiſlature, that that ſhould be 
called treaſon, and that it cannot be a leſſer crime, to endeavour 
to overthrow not only the King, but the King, Lords, and 
Commons. The major propoſition here ſets forth, that this per- 
ſon, the perſon here deſeribed, a clergyman by profeſſion, re- 
fiding at Dundee, over a ſet. of religious people to which I have 
no objection, —a man in this country can enjoy his religion with 
porfect freedom, and never be called in queſton, that this gen- 
tleman, one of the Society of the Friends of the People, I have 
uo obiection to the title of any ſociety, if their actions are good, 
id then, and there, put into the hands of George Mealmaker, 
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Wen ver bee a indauſerigh/'or wfiting of u wicked and 
ſeditious import, br. eompoſed by che ſaid T. F. Palmer, or by 


him cauſed to be compoſed; there is no diſtinction between a 


man's writing with his own hands, or his dictating to another to 


compoſe It afterwards under went various alterations, ſuggeſt- 


ed by the forefaid meeting, and by deſire of the faid meeting, 
was again put into his hand, that it might ty his gan be 
printed and publithed. 

Then follows the title of it, which) lun with * Dundee Be. 
* rean Meeting-Houſe, July 1793.—At a General Meeting of 
© the Friends of Liberty, they unanimouſly reſolved to publiſh 
the following Addreſs to their Fellow Citizens.“ It does not 
zeſt there alone, with having written and publiſhed this paper, 


but goes on further, and ſays, Further the ſaid Thomas Fifche 
Palmer, did | ſometime during the month of July aforeſaid, 


+ wicZedly and felonioufly diſtribute, and circulate, in Dundee, 


Edinburgh, and elſewhere, or cauſed to be circulated,” Sc. 


And theſe are partioular acts condeſcended upon, — this gentle- 
man at the bar, is alledged to have circulated this compoſition, 
if it is an innocent and a harmleſs paper, all theſe things will 
wo for nothing, that man was not to blame for compoſing it, or 
for writing, or cauſing it to be written, or for circulating, or 
'wauſing to be circulated; but if it is a paper tending to cauſe 
tumults and rebellions, and overturn the government, we are to 


_ -conſider every circumſtance attending it; one thing cannot 


depatt from, which, if it is a ſeditious writing, is not a little of 
a ſtrong nature; this gentleman's counſel tells us, that he is a 
geutleman, born of a reſpectable family in the South of England. 
A. ſtranger comes to this country, with an intention to propa- 
gate religion among theſe people; I have no objection to that, 
if he had confined himſelf to preaching the doctrines he chuſes 

to adopt, but inſtead of doing that, he turns his Meeting houſe 
Pra a houſe f for political diſcuſſion, for it ſtates it, 
us dated from the Dundee Berean Meeting:houſe. All nations 
:are liable to have bad men among them; but Ion, we are lit- 
tle obliged to ſtrangers, Who, coming here under the pretence 
of preaching what they call the golpel, {ſhould n ledition a- 


mong the people. 


5 — Lord, this leads met to the nature of this i paper, d before 
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1 go minutely into it I do, for bne, hold, hat the liberty ef thir 
cdbuniry is well founded in à right 10 petition all ibe branches of the 
legiſlature 5 and when they preſent that petition in proper form, 
and in decent language, (which I am ſorry to ſay We have not 
an inſtance of this day quoted to us from the bar,) then I hope 
the legiſlature will take proper means for redreſs, But, if on the 
other hand, inftead of applying in the regular manner to the on- 
ly quarter where redreſs can be obtained, auy public or private 
man, Clergy or Laity, for I hold a mechanic in the country to 
be a free ſubject, but they have not that oppottunity from their 
ſtation, as their ſuperiors have, by reading; they were people 
ignorant altogether of the very grievances which they are told 
they are loaded with, till they are aſſembled and taught that 
they were in a ſtate of oppreſſion; Now let us look into this 
paper. You, who by your loyal and ſteady conduct 1 in theſe 
days of Adverſity, &c, See Indictment. B. '. 
Pays of adverſity,'—It does not occur to me chat this count- 
try was in a greater ſtate of adverſity, (farther than being enga- 
ged in a war,) in this laſt month of July, than at any other pe- 
riod ;—* they are only worthy of ſome ſmall portion of liberty ;? 
I think he was, at that very time, enjoing more liberty thaw any 
ſubje& of any country upon the face of the earth. We know 
very well that, in the month of November, there were many 
ſuch, meetings held, and many ſuch publications; and we know 
i ſtop was put to them, by the noble ſpirit that. appeared for ſup- 
porting the conſtitution; and I did not think that, in July laſt, 
there would have been any perſon ſo bold, as to make an at- 
tempt which had proved ſo fruitleſs before. This paper goes 
on to ſay—* we will tell you whole truths, they are of a kind 
to alarm and arouſe you out of your lethargy.“ Here this wrt- 
ter is ſuppoſing that his auditors are in a ſtate of lethargy, which 
implies 4, ſtate of contentment,” they are in a pacific contented 
flate, | But this writer is to awaken them from their lethargy. 
That portion of liberty you once enjoyed is faſt ſetting, we 
_ * fear, inthe darkneſs of deſpotiſm and tyranny.” ' That the ſun 
ol liberty is ſetting in the darkneſs of deſpotiſm and tyranny, we 
read in the mouths of the ſubjects of a country, who have . juſt 
cauſe to endeavour to reform their conſtitution, and who- took 


meaſures at firſt that might poſſibly have had that effect. It hows | 


/ 
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that, when reformation, gets into improper hands, they are the 
greateſt tyrants and the greateſt enemies to liberty; ſuch a ſtate 
of anarchy, of murder, and of arbitrary power, never was ſeen 
since the world began. Too ſoon perhaps you who were the 
world's envy, as poſſeſſed of ſome ſmall portion of liberty, a 
ſmall portion of liberty! No my Lord, we poſſeſs all af us li- 
berty more than we ever poſſeſſed, and all that is confitent with 
a free and happy ſtate will be ſink in the depth of ſlavery and 
+ miſery.” What wards are there that can tend more tg impreſs 
the minds of men, and eſpecially men not ſo well acquainted 
with the hiſtory of this country, to take up their ſwords, in prder 
to ſave them from that deſpotiſm and ſlavery? * Is nat every 
nem day adding a link to your chains?“ Where are the chains 
of arbitrary power? Is there a man exiſting in this country who 
does not enjoy his liberty, his religion, the freedom of exerci- 
ſing his art, his ingenuity, his induſtry, his trade? Is there any 
man who does not exerciſe thoſe privileges in the utmoſt extent? 
Is not the executive branch daily ſeizing new &c. powers? Has 
* not the Houſe of Commons joined the coalition againſt you?? A- 
gainſt, you z--- What does this repreſent to theſe innocent good peo- 
ple, who were called to be the diſciples of the perſon who wrote 
this paper? I hope it was not that Gentleman, but I am obliged 
to conſider it as if it was. What do you think of it! Would it 
not ſtrike every man that it meant, that the King, or his Mi- 
niſters are daily ſeizing unprecedented and'unwarrantable powers? 
Has Mr. Haggart at the bar offered to prove that this is a truth? 
Is it not conſiſtent with the knowledge of every man who hears 
me, and is able to read and look at the hiſtory of this country 
of late, that nothing has been done by either King or Miniſtry 
without the ſanction of the legiſlature ? Then that is to repre- 
ſent the King, in the firſt place, as a tyrant, then who are the 
next ſet of people? Tyranny and Ariſtocracy. No country was 
ever more happy under a more amiable Prince, and the father of 
his people. Who are the Ariſtocracy? The Houſe of Lords. 
Then comes the Houſe of Commons, they are the Barrier, and 
no doubt they are the true and proper Barrier to prevent en- 
croachments by King and Lords; but they are not to be truſted, 
they are joined in a combination with the King and the Lords 
againſt your liberty. Is the election of its members either fair, 


only wants, that a man of £.100 a- year ſhould have a vote; and 
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free, or ftequentꝰꝰ That is to indicate, that the * 
country are to have no confidence whatever in that branch of 
the legiſlature; every man ſees the improvement made by this 
happy conſtitution, and that ſhews that we poſſeſs, in our happy 
conſtitution, the power of amending it, when it ſeems neceſſary; 
We have done our duty and are determined to keep our poits;? 
F will not fay any thing about the word poſts, if it means only 
to difcqver any thing that might be wrong, I don't object to it: 
Exer ready to aſſert our juſt rights and privileges as men, the 
* chief of which we account the right of univerſal ſuffrage.” I 
have no objection to a petition to Parliament, defiring them, if 
they think fit to alter the/conſtitution, which I have no objec- 
tion to, if they chuſe to allow it; their wiſdom will be better 
than mine; but is it not to next hs conſtitation ? Is it 
not making a new conſtitution; for, to the preſent time, no fuch 
thing as univerſal ſuffrage ever exiſted: it is a ſpeculative mat- 
ter, and, I think, if we look to a neighbouring country, where 
guillotines, maſſacres, and murders are going on, it is no great 
encouragement, and I was ſurpriſed to hear my friend Mr. Hag- 
gart at the bar juſtify this propoſal of a univerſal ſuffrage ; but he 


perhaps not one = this congregation was worth LF. 100 a- year. 
Then it goes on we are nat deterred, ah OE c e 


P. 8. 


I agree with Mr, MiConachie, that it is « impoſible for-any 
man to read this paragraph, and avow what Mr. Haggart has 
pleaded, viz. that the whole intention of this was to encourage 
the people to petition, when the very words af it are, we nei- 
ther expected, nor do expect to'ſucceed in a petition to Parlia - 
ment; and therefore ſomething elſe muſt be intended. What 
elſe ? every man, who hears me, muſt ſee; it could not be to 
carry on the meaſure that they knew Pains was reſolved 
not to adopt, Then follows the next parkgenphy © the: time is 
now come, &c.* | See Indifiment, p. 8.] © 

My Lord, this appears to me, in the /irf place, a — 8 falle 


hood, in ſaying the fabric of liberty is in danger: it is ſafe, and I 


hope will be ſafe in this country to the lateſt poſterity, but thoſe 
people are to riſe to overthrow that conſtitution, which is the 
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happieſt in the world. You are plunged into war, e. 8: f 
r e RBI 1-255 | 


This is ts awaken the be of - the readers to the object of 
ths preſent war in which we are engaged, which is owing to the 
ambition and madneſs of the unfortunate people we are engaged 


with, having no government except to fraternize their neigh- 
bours; and the way of fraternizing them is with ſwords. at:d 


guns, as they attempted to do in Brabant, and other conntries 1 
but they ſoon found themſelves in a ſtate of miſery and ſlavery : 


And did they not ſhow an inclination to-come into this country 


to fraternize us too? Did they not talk of ſending forty thou- 


ſand men to force us to accept of liberty? And was not that a 
cauſe of alarm to the friends of true liberty, and occaſioned them 
to riſe in a way that, I ſhould have thought, would have put _ 
end to thoſe attempts? The war in which we are engaged is in 

ſelf. defence againſt the greateſt invaſion of our rights and li- 
berties, that ever was attempted; but that we are at war, for 


the purpoſe of deſtroying a whole people, that is an inſinuation 


ſo groſs, and ſo cruel, that it is impoſſible any government ever 
can maintain itſelf, if it ſuffers ſuch falſehoods to eſcape. - * By 
it your commerce is ſore cramped, and almoſt ruined. ' Thou- 
* ſands and ten thouſands of your Fellow Citizens, from being 
in a ſtate of proſperity, are reduced to a ſtate of poverty, mi- 
* ſery, and wretchedneſs.“ This is not the people they are ſpeak- 
ing to, for they are in a flate of lethargy ; ; are they to awaken 
them to tell them there is no commerce, that all is gone to 
wreck? Poor honeſt Tradeſmen! They think nothing of that 
till they are told by this preacher of the goſpel, and warned to 
riſe. The concluſion is The blood of your brethren is pouring 
out; and all this to forge chains for a free people, and even- 

* tually to rivet them forever on yourſelves;? ſo that the object of 
this war is to enſlave this nation. To the loſs of the invaluable 
rights and privileges which our fathers enjoyed, we impute 
this barbarous and calamitous war, our ruinous and flill grow- 
© ing taxation, and all the miſeries and oppreſſions which we la- 
„ bour under.“ Now taxation is only one complaint; but 
there is, beſides taxation, all the growing miſeries we la- 
bour under: Taxation is neceffaty, without it a nation cannot 
exiſt; it is an unavoidable misfortune, we cannot help it; but 
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theſe worthy people are told, beſides the taxes, all the miſeriey 


you are labouring under. When did we enjoy privileges that 
ye are not now in the poſſeſſton of? And which I hope will be 


_ tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. * The friends of liberty call 


* upon you by all that is dear and worthy of poſſeſſing. as men, 
by your own oppreſſions; by the miſeries and ſorrows of your 
* ſuffering brethren,” that is, by the miſeries and ſorrows of the peo- 
ple in France, — by all that you dread ; by the ſweet | remem- 
* brance- of your patriotic anceſtors; and by all that your poſte- 
* rity have a right to expect from you, — to join us in our exer- 
tions for the preſervation of our periſhing liberty, and the reco- 
very of our long loſt rights.“ What a ſtrange ſituation is this 
for a people? One would ſuppoſe this man was preaching to a 
ſet of people from Ruſſia, or Otaheite, as ignorant of Britain as 
one of theſe people. Does he ſay, in what manner theſe rights 


are to be afſerted ? Not a word. Does he ſay, the meaning is, 


that you concur in a petition to Parliament? There is no ſuch 
thing ; but you are to gather round the fabric of liberty. I won- 
der he did not mention the tree of liberty. But if any govern- 
ment ſuffers ſuch an attack upon the conſtitution, making 
the man miſerable who was happy before, nothing can have a 
worſe effect to make men unhappy, and to bring anarchy and 
confuſion into the country, among a ſet of originally well dif- 
poſed perſons. Is there any perſon living ſo abandoned as to be 


deſirous, that this happy country ſhould be put into that miſer- 


able and wretched ſituation to which they are ſo much attached? 
They talk of liberty! Why, a man was executed the other day 
for ſaying, that one tyrant was no worſe' than ſeven hundred, 
and directly his head was cut off. As to the liberty of the preſs, 
I believe it never was in the ſituation it is in now in France, I 
am a true friend to the liberty of the preſs, when printing in the 


ordinary courfe of publication; why, then he may exerciſe that 


proper liberty, which I hope every man is entitled to; but when 
that preſs is made the trumpet of rebellion, to circulate libels 
and ſeditious publications in the form of a Hand Bill, there ne- 
ver was an Advocate for the Liberty of the Preſs who pretend- 
ed to juſtify it. Thoſe ſpeeches that have been quoted, I don't 


know whether they ever were made or not in the Houſes of Par- 


liament, in which they were ſaid to be delivered; they are not 
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| underſtood to be in the hearing of any body; but we don't 


know upon what authority they have taken upon them to aſſert, 
that ſuch and ſuch men make uſe of fuch expreſſions ; but ſup- 
poſing they were true, it is the buſineſs of Parliament to take 
cognizance of their own members? it does not belong to me to 
enquire into it; if they have ſaid any thing wrong, I am very 

ſorry for it; but, if there are a thouſand crimes that go unpuniſhed, 


is that an argument to be uſed by a lawyer; becauſe perſons are 


guilty of equal crimes, and have not been puniſhed, that there- 
fore a ſupreme Court is to ſtamp an authority upon crimes 
brought before them? Should it appear that a man had commit- 


ted a murder, and was allowed to eſcape, would that have been 


an argument ; ſuch a man, guilty of the ſame crime, has got a- 
way, let this man go too; that is the ſtrangeſt argument I ever 
heard. Our duty, my Lord, is merely official. I ſaid before, 
we are not the Judges of, whether this man is guilty or not, we 
are here confidering whether he has committed a crime that 
ought to be puniſhed. I can have no heſitation in ſaying, in my 
conſcience, that there would have been an end of all govern- 
ment; every man would be unworthy of exiſting, who beld, that 
a perſon finding fault with the Conſtitution and raiſing inſurrec- 
tions in the country, that that is no crime; and becauſe others 
have done it, we are not to ſuſtain the action, is an abomination 
that if a Court of Juſtice were capable of it in this country, 
would deſerve, and be worthy to receive the fate of that other 
country, in which all Courts of Juſtice, all liberty, and all reli- 
gion has been overthrowy. I am of opinion that it is perfectly 
relevant, that there is ne occaſion to ſeparate it, and ſay, this 
paſſage is ſeditious, and that is ſeditious, but, that the whole of 
it is ſeditious; and I believe there is ſcarce any thing in it but 
is ſeditious; and I am happy that, in this country, Scotland, 
greater privileges have been enjoyed than in England. I am 
happy to ſay, that a late incident has ſhewn that we have had 
more liberty than England has, for in queſtions of libel, and in 
queſtions of ſeditious publications, it never was 1n the breaſts of the 
Jury to ſay, whether it was a libel or not; it was not ſo in Eng- 
land till lately; it is ſo now, which is another proof that the Par- 
lament will amend themſelves, when they ſee cauſe for it; fa 

ſo doing they only adopted a+ England what is and was the law 
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of Scotland; and therefore, I ſhall give my humble opinion, 
that the crime 1s relevant; and I bumbly move your Lordihip 
to find it criminal, and allow the Pannel to prove all facts and 
circumſtances that may tend to exculpate him, or mitigate his 
guilt; and to reſer it to an aſſize, to examine apd conſider upon 
the whole of the evidence, whether this is or not a moſt ſcanda- 
lous and ſeditious publication, and whether this. man has com- 
mitted the crime of writing, publiſhing, or circulating, yea or 
not, | | 
- Loxy Azzrxcroneit.—My Lord, before I give any opinion 
upon the relevancy of the libel, I muſt take the liberty to ob- 
ſerve, that by far the greater part of the argument, maintained up- 
on the part of the Pannel, ſeemed to me to apply to a queſtion, | 
which, in my apprehenſion, has not the moſt diſtant connection 
with the iſſue of this trial; I mean the whole part of the argu- 
ment which reſpected the Liberty of the Preſs, and the danger 
which that liberty might incur from the event of this trial. I 
agree with the authors, quoted by the Counſel for the Pannel, 
that the Liberty of the Preſs is one great bulwark of our free 
and excellent conſtitution, and, as ſuch, I hope, my Lord, we 
ſhall ever preſerve it; but, in what does that liberty conſiſt ? 
It conſiſts in this, that every man may write, may print, may 
publiſh what he pleaſes, free from the laſh of a licenſer, free 
from the laſh of imprimatur, as the Counſel for the Pannel 
ſtated. My Lord, with us the Liberty of the Preſs is as free 
as the liberty of ſpeech; as every man may ſpeak what he plea- 
ſes, ſo every man may write, may print, may publiſh what he 
pleaſes. But, my Lord, he doęs it under one condition; that, if 
he ſpeak treaſon, if he ſpeak blaſphemy, if he ſpeak ſedition, if 
he ſpeak ſlander, he is liable to proſecution for that blaſphemy, 
for that treaſon, for that fedition, and for that ſlander. In the 
lame way, if he write, and print, and publiſh blaſphemy, trea- 
ſon, ſedition, or ſlander, he is liable to be puniſhed for ſo doing, 
when convicted by a verdict of his country, by a Jury of his 
country, to whoſe unfettered judgment- it muſt go, whether he 
has been guilty of ſpeaking, writing, printing, or publiſhing any 
thing criminal. My Lord, that being the nature of the Liber- 
ty of the Preſs, it cannot be affected in any degree by this trial, 
in whatever way this trial may terminate; for the fingle queſtion 
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here is, Whether this writing be, or be not a ſeditious writing; 
of that queſtion the Jury muſt ultimately decide. If there be 
no ſedition in it, then the writer of it has been guilty of no 
crime; if there be ſedition in it, then he has violated the laws of 
his country; and ought to ſuffer for ſo doing. 

My Lord, The ſingle queſtion which now occurs for our con- 
fideration is, Whether this be a ſeditious writing or no? And, 
my Lord, that is a queition which, I agree with your Lordſhip, 
{ſeems to me not to admit of the ſmalleſt doubt; for I believe 
there is not within theſe walls one man of common underſtand- 
ing, whoſe mind is not warped by ſome ſtrange bias, by ſome 
unaccountable prejudice, who does not concur in the opinion 
given by your Lordſhip. As your Lordſhip has given that opi- | 
nion ſo fully, and as the learned Counſel for the Proſecution 
ſpoke of it ſo fully, I ſhould think it improper in this ſtage of 
the cauſe, to detain the Ceurt with any further obſervations. It 


only remains for me to find the libel relevant to infer the pains 


of law; but allow the Pannel to prove, in the uſual form, any 
and all facts and circumRances that may tend to exculpate him 
and remit his guilt, 


The following Gentlemen of the Jury were then ſworn : 


Charles Campbell, James Calderwood Durham, Chan. 
Robert Stewart, James Lumſden, 

James Stewart, Alexander Duncan, 

Thomas Sandiman, Patrick Lindſay, 

David Laird, Alexander Cunningham, 

David Anderſon, Alexander Wood, 


Col. John Thompſon, John Fair, 
Andrew Whyte, Clerk, Cc. Oc. 


— — 
EVIDENCE FOR THE CROWN. 
HARRY DAVIDSON, 


Sworn,—Examined by Mr. BuxxRrr. 
: Look at that Declaration, and ſee whether it is the one 


that you heard the Pannel emit ?—4. Yes. 


: Did he emit it voluntarily ?— A. Yes. 


DL: He appeared to be ſober, and in his ſenſes at the time ? 
A. Ves. 
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L: There was no force nor compulſion made uſe of ?ﬀz, No. 
2, Look at thoſe ſubſcriptions, and ſee if they are TIO at 
the back : — A. Yes. 


D, They were produced to you in the Sherriff's Clerks Of- 


fice, were not they? — A. Yes. 

D. Is that your ſubſcription? -A. Ves. 

J; It is ſigned by you? — A. Yes. 

L;: Look at thoſe two letters? 

A. Ves, they have my ſubſcriptions. 

Mr. Mack alſo identified the hand-writing of the Declaration 
and ſome letters, and produced a letter addreſſed ts Mr. Shirving, 


| Found in Mr. Shiroing*s Houſe, | 
GEORGE MEALMAKER, 


Sworn,— Examined by Mr. BRN RTT. 


9. You are a weaver in Dundee -A. Yes. 

Mr. CLxRk. It will be proper to tell this witneſs, that there 
is nothing that he may ſay againſt himſelf, that can afterwards 
be brought againſt him in a criminal proſecution, and for very 
particular reaſons. I wiſh the witneſs to withdraw a minute. 

[ The witneſs ordered to withdraw. | 

Mr. Cizxx,—My Lords, the fact moſt certainly is, that this 
witneſs was himſelf the author of the Hand Bill which is now 
proſecuted ; this is a fact of a very delicate nature, for the wit- 
neſs to confeſs, and therefore when that queſtion comes to be 
put to him, I ſubmit to your Lordfhips, it would be very pro- 
per to give him a very ſpecial warning, and a very ſpecial infor- 
mation indeed, that there is nothing that he can acknowledge, 
as to his being the writer or. the publiſher of this Hand Bill, 
that can affect his own perſonal ſafety; or that it is poſſible that 
he can be brought to trial for the publication of this Hand Bill, 

[The witneſs called in again.] | 
Lord Esxcrove. You are upon the oath I put you to, to tell 
the truth; and I can aſſure you that nothing that you can ac- 


knowledge, or ſay, regarding your own conduct, can militate a- 


gainſt you; you cannot be accuſed of it; however, you muſt 
take care not to charge yourſelf falſely, for whatever 1s not true 
you are liable to anſwer for. 

Mr. BuzxertT. You are a member of 2 Society in Dundee? 
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A. Yes, there are two Societies iu Dundee. | 

D. What are they called? 0 

A. One is called the Friends of the Conſtitution, and the - 
ther, the Friends of Liberty. 

2. Which are you a member of? 

A. The Society of the Friends of Liberty. 

2: Where do the Friends of Liberty meet? 


A. They meet at preſent in a place, called the Berean Meet- 


Ing-Houſe. 

9. Was you in the uſe of attending their meetings generally ? 

A. I generally attended them. 

Q, Are you acquainted with James Yeoman Baker, at 8. 

A. Ves. 

D. Is he a member of that Society? -A. Yes. 

2: Are there Officers in this Society, r that have any 
diſtinguiſhing name — H. Yes. 

2 Have you a Preſes?— f. Yes. 

Q, What other Officers are there? 

A. We have a Secretary and a Treaſurer, 

D. Did you bear any of theſe Offices ?—4. Yes, 

D. What was you ? 

A. I was once Treaſurer, and once Preſident. 

;: Do you remember a manuſcript at any time being produ- 
ced in this Society, upon any particular occaſion ? 

A. I remember different manuſcripts. 

2: Do you remember a manuſcript in the form of an addreſs 
to Friends and Fellow Citizens? A. Yes. 

I: At what time was that, as far as you remember? 

A. Sometime in July Month. 

9. Do you remember the title of that manuſcript ? 

A. I remember it was called an addreſs to Fellow Citizens, 
er an addreſs to the Friends of Lu. I don't remember the 


words exactly. 


D. Who was it that produced this addreſs, do you know? 

A. The firſt part that was produced was at a Committee it 
was made by the Society in general, afterwards according to 
their liking. 

: But who produced the manuſcript, the firſt part of it ? 

A. That which is but a part of it I produced. 


* 
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Society, read it. 


1 
2: The firſt part of it? | 
A, Yes, what was in being of it at that time. 
E Was that manuſcript read at that meeting ?—. Ves. 
A.: Who read the manuſcript, as far as you recolleQ ? 

A. In the Committee I believe it was laid upon the table, 
and Mr. Palmer, being invited by 185 and ſome others, to that 
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: Did Mr. Palmer read it all through ? 
A. As far as I recollect he read it over. 

Q. What paſſed at the meeting? 

A. No more paſſed at that meeting concerning it. 

D. Was there an after meeting, when it was produced? 

A. Yes. 

Q.. Was there any other manuſcript- produced at that meet- 
ing? A. No other that I know of. * | 

Lord Esxcxovs.—Was the meeting a Committee, or a full 
meeting ? | 

A. It was what was called in our notice, a general extraordi- 
nary meeting. | 

A: When was this general extraordinary meeting called, as 


far as you recollect? 


A. I do not poſitively reinember as to that. 

Q, Was it called by that Committee that you was firſt in? 

A. Yes. | 

Q: What was the principle of calling that 8 extraor- 
dinary meeting ? 

A. Concerning the particular concerns of the Sockety, 4 in the 
firſt place; and then to publiſh an addreſs to our Fellow Citi- 
rens, upon the critical ſituatign of the country. 

: Was it propoſed at that Committee, that this manuſcript 


| ſhould be read in the general extraordinary meeting AH. Yes. 


A: Who produced the manuſcript afterwards at the general 


extraordinary meeting ? 
A. The Society was ſometime gathered before I went if, and 


who brought it into the houſe 1 cannot tell; there had been 


ſome conſideration before-I came into the meeting that night, 
and then I ſaw it lying upon the table firſt, I think. | 


L. Was it read at that HR extraordinary res, & ? 
A. Les | 
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L Who tead it 4. Me. 


Was there any debate upon it. Ya 435 was. 


2; Was the MS. of the Addreſs complete at that time, was 
it finiſhed ?—£. No, it was not. 


2, When was it finiſhed ? 

A. It was debated, and various alterations arddofed and a- 
greed to, and thoſe alterations ordered to be made out. 

L; Was any thing done at the meeting after thoſe alterations 
were made, any orders given about it? : 

A. It was ordered to be printed. | ; 

: Now recollect yourſelf before you bios this queſtion, 
Who was it that the meeting ordered to get it printed ? 

A. As far as I recollect it was delivered to Mr. Palmer and 
James Ellis, of one, or both of them. 


©. Does it conſiſt with your knowledge that Mr, Palmer was 
2 member of that meeting ? 


A. He entered a member about that time. 
s there any form at the entry of a member ? or any book 
kept of \the Society's proceedings ? 
A. Yhere was a book with a teſt and the names of the Soci- 
ety—ſabſcribing to a fmall a and the reaſons wy 
they ſigned it. 


Q, And every member hone? that when he date ? 

A. Yes. 

D Would you know, if you were to ſee this Addreſs . 
ther it was the ſame addreſs that was approved of at that meet- 
ing and ordered. to be printed e I am not Kale kure. | 

. Q. Look at this? 


A. 1 have ſeen a paper like this beten. 1 could not ſwear 
that it is altogether the fame, Word for word; hut the general 
of it is the ſame, I think; but I could not fear to the whole.” 

9. Look if your fabſeription is at the back of that ? 

A. Yes. | 

D: Vou tee melee 40 that there was a part of 
the addreſs made up and produced at the Committee, and you 
mentioned afterwards, that this draught was produced ufterwards 
at the general meeting, or part of it; now, as far as you recol- 
le&, was any addition made to this MS. from the time it wa. 
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produced at the Committee, to the time it was produced at the 
general extraordinary meeting A. There were ſome additions. 

: Do you know who made the additions ? | 

A. 1 was not preſent, and I don't know. 

. Do you know in whoſe poſſeſſion the MS. was, from the 
time of the Committee to the General Meeting? 

A. As far as I know, it was in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Palmer. 

©. Was there, as far as you recollect, any thing mentioned 
in the books of the Society, when this MS. was read; was ny 
minute taken down? 

A. Na, there was not, that I . if there was, 1 did 
not ſee it. 

2; Look at this paper —is that, as far as you recollect, the 


MS. copy produced at the general extraordinary meeting? 


A. It is not. 
Q.: Look at it again, and ſee if you know whoſe hand-writ- 
ing it 18 ?—2. I don't know. ; 
Q; Do you know any hand-writing that i it is Uke ; 
A. That is a queſtion that I cannot meddle with. 
Lord Egxcrove,—You are obliged to ſay whoſe you believe 
it to be. | . 
A. I don't know; and no man living can make me ſay more 
than I know. C 
| V,—You muſt tell us, what is your ds 
A. I can form no apinion concerning that paper I don't 
knew who wrote it, nor whoſe hand- writing it is. 
Mr. Bosverr.— Do you know the perſon who wrote that paper, 
_ that — produced * this general e meet - 
. jug; ;; PEST 
A. The one e produced at the general n was the lame 
paper with ſome additions. 
Lord EsxcROVE.— Was it the ſame. hand-writing ? 
A. It was the ſame paper with alterations. 
Mr. BuznterTT.—W hoſe hand writing were the altcrations? 
A. I don't know. 
Mr. M*Conacutt —Whoſe bed wiidlag were e the additions ? 
A. I don't know. 


Do you know the hand-writing of any ching that was put 
upon that paper? 
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A. i cannot ſay as to that, becauſe I wrote ſome of the alte: 


rations myſelf. 
Lord Exxaxove,—Did you write any his 7. that paper 
between the two meetings AH. No. 

A: Were there ſome alterations made between theſe 1 two meet- 
ings? — A. Yes. | 

2, What opinion did you form ? Did you believe it to be 
written by any one perſon in particular: 

A. What I believe, I will not ſwear: \ 

Q: But you muſt tell us what you believe. 

A. 1 thought it was Mr. Palmer who had done it, but was 
not ſure. I thought he ſaid he had wrote it; but am not ſure 
whether he ſaid ſo or not: 

Mr. BuxnerT.—Are you acquainted with a perſon of the name 
of James Ellis ?—Zz. I have ſome acquaintance of him. 

YQ, Did you ever ſee wy letters of James Ellis, or any writ- 
ing of Ellis? ? 

A. I don't remember at preſent atiy letters, or writings of his: 

. Do you know his hand-writing? A. No, I do not. 

©. You would not know it if you were to ſee it.— f. No. 

Mr. M*Conacats.—Were any of the alterations, that were 
made before the Committee, or before the Society, e 
by Mr. Palmer in your preſence ? 

A. 1 have heard him, in the courſe of converſation ſpeak 
' about it, and propoſe alterations. 

. The queſtion that I put is, Whether any of the alterations, 
that were actually made, were ſuggeſted by Mr. Palmer? 

A. There were ſo many of them ſpeaking, that I cannot re- 
member whether he did poſitively propoſe any of thoſe things 
that were carried into effect, or not. 

Q. Was he one of the ſpeakers? A. Yes, he did ſpeak upon it. 

Lord Esxcxove.—You have ſaid that the Society, ordered 
the Addreſs to be printed; and I think you ſaid, it was deliver- 
ed either to Mr. Palmer, or ſome other perſon you named. I 
want to know whether that order was made by the Meeting in 
general ? 


A. Yes, by the unanimous will of the Society, without any 
diſſention. 


Mr. Con. — Ton ſaid it was committed to Mr, Palmer, 
K ij 
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or Ellis, to get it printed was any report ads to the Socket | 
by this gentleman, of its having been printed? 

A. The firſt report I heard was, that it was to be kad, 
and they accepted the offer, and that they ſhould get it printed. 

Lord Esxcxove.--Upon the oath you have * 0 was it 
made the offer to get it printed? 

A. 1 ſaid, thefe two gentlemen adopted the offer of the Socie- 
ty, that they ſhould get it done. a 

Q. And when did you hear that it was printed? 
A. The firſt that I heard of it was, when I firſt ſaw the priat- 
ed copies iu the meeting. I beg pardon, I ſaw ſome in the hands 
of ſome of the members before I ſaw them in the meeting. 

Mr. BonxvgErr.— Who e them to the Saciety ? 

A. I cannot ſay. 

Q. Did you ſee any in the hands of Mr. Palmer in the Society ? 

A. I don't remember whether I did or not. 

2. Did you receive any of them from Mr. Palmer? . 
lect yourſelf before you make the anſwer. 

A. I remember of receiving one, but I am not ſure whether 
I did not aſk him for it. | 


Mr. M*Conacuts.-Was you Treaſurer to the Society at this 
time ?—2, No. | 

2. Do you know whether the Society paid * the printing 
of theſe copies? A. Yes. 
Q. Who did they pay for them? 


A. 1 heard that they. were paid for, and ſaw the cules for 
them. I-ſaw an order given by the Society to pay for them. 

Q. To whom AH. To Mr. Palmer, 

Q. And you believe that order was . and actually paid 
to Mr. Palmer? -A. I believe ſo. 
Mr. Boxx RTT. Did you hear from Mr. Palmer, or any other 
perſon, where this paper had been printed? ; 

A. I never was informed properly where it was printed, ſo as 
to tell, I might hear a rumour, but I cannot tell. 

Q. Where did you hear it was printed ? | 

A. heard it was printed at Edinburgh. WT, 

Q. Would you know the Society book, if you were to feet 1. 


again? A. J am not ſure, 


Q: Look, if that is the Society book 


* 
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A. 1 cannot ſay poſitively what this bock i: is, it is not unlike 


it, but I am not lure, becauſe I ſee nothing to give me an aſſu. 


rance of it. 

Q. Do you know if there had been any leaves torn out of the 
Seviaty book? 8 

A. There was 1 beard leaves torn 21 of the n _ 


| but I did not ſee it. 


N. Do you know what the leaves contained that were torn 
out of the book ? 


A. I cannot ſay as to that, becauſe I did not ſee them torn. 

Q. Was you told what they contained? 

4. 1 was told they contained the names of the Society; 

L. And what were the names ſubjoined to were ey ſub- 
* to a teſt?— A. Yes. 

. And that was torn out too, I pole A. I cannot ſay: 

Lord EsK6xove. Did you hear, whether the teſt was torn 
out ?—2, I cannot be pofitive whether I heard fo, or not. 


GEORGE MEALMAKER, 
Croſs-examined by Mr, CLR. 


A: Did you fign the teſt of the Society? A. Yes. 

A: Do you remember the ſubſtance of the teſt ? | 

A. I cannot poſitively ſay I remember it, ſo as to repeat it. 

D. Recolle& as well as you can, and ſtate what it is in ſub- 
ſtance, not the very words, but the meaning of it ? 

A. We, whoſe names are hereunto ſubjoined, do declare, 
that we are not altogether ſatisfied with the preſent repreſenta- 


tion of the people, that we are for a ſhorter duration of Parlia- 


ments, and a more equal repreſentation, or ſomething to that 
purpoſe, in the Houſe of Commons. 
©. Was there any line or meaſure chalked out? 
' A, They were to ule every an means in their power to ob- 
tain jit. 


Q. Was it a ſhort or a long paper A. It was pretty ſhort, 


A. What part of a page in this book did the teſt take up? 
A. Not quite ſo much as the fourth part of a page. 

9. How many lines did it make? 

A. I don't remember the number of lines, 

* Does it conſiſt with your W who wrote the Ad- 
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| tak when it was firſt produced? A. vi | 

D: Who made the original was it Mr. Palmer ? 

A. No. 

D; I think you ſaid Mr. Palmer bad, in the courſe of conver- 
ſation, and you believed, otherwiſe, as he was a ſpeaker in the 
meeting, propoſed alterations in the Hand Bill: A. Yes. 

D. Can you tell what was the nature of thoſe alterations? 

A. As far as I could underſtand, they were of a W nature 
than the thing was at firſt. 

2. What do you mean by a ſoftet natute ? 

A. The terms were not ſo harſh. 

O, Mr. Palmer was for au addreſs in ſofter tema Anõt ſo 
harſh?— A. Ves. | 7 

2: Did Mr. Palmer ever ſpeak to you of the i impropriety of 
publiſhing it at all ? | 

A. In the original Committee, Mr. Palmer was ihn pu- 
bliſng it altogether: 

D Has Mr. Palmer a bouſe at Dundee, or near it? | 

A. He dwells in Dundee, I believe ſometimes ; I have ſeen 
him in what I believed to be his own houſe; 

Q, Where does James Ellis live ? 

A. I have feen him, and have reaſon to 1 that he lives 
with Mr. Palmer, but not altogether; I cannot ay that he wes 
always with im. 

2; Do you know at what time Mr. Palmer was ne a 
member of this Society. 0 

A. I cannot recollect the day of the month, but I can recol- 
le& the time it was on that night of the General Meeting 
that I formerly alluded to. 

Lord Esx6rovE—Did not you ſay that bi was at the Com- 
mittee? 

A. Yes, my Lord; but I alſo told your Lordſhip that he was 
invited there that night. 

Mr. CLexx—Y ou have ſpoke of alterations that took place 
upon the Addreſs, between the meeting of the Committee and 
the general meeting, what was the nature of the alterations ? 

A. I don't remember as to the. alterations poſitively what 
was the nature of them, but I believe the words that' Mr, Pal- 
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mer had Wolde too harſh, were ken out of it, or marked 
and interlined. 

: Was there any dee in the ſpelling A. Yes. | 

Q. Was that the chief alteration A. Yes, it was. 

©. Did you ever aſk Mr. Palmer, to write an addreſs of that 
ſort !—£ No, I never did. 

; Did you ever aſk him to compoſe an addreſs! 

A. I don't remember whether Lever did or not poſitively 
there was a talking of two addreſſes, or three, or more that was 
to be preſented, but whether I aſked Mr. Palmer to write one or 


not, I am not ſure. I adviſed him to make ſach alterations as 
he thought neceſſary. 


DS. Do you remember of it bile propoſed to Mr. Palme 


himſelf, that he ſhould write an addreſs ! 

A. I cannot be fure at preſent of that. 

Lord ABzrcromBre.—You have ſhewed that the ado re- 
mained in the hands of Mr. Palmer, from the time of the Com- 
mittee, till the general meeting, and you ſaid juſt now that you 
deſired Mr. Palmer to make What alterations he thought proper, 


I ſhould be glad to know, at what time you deſired him to do ſo? 


A. At the Committee it was given to him, and the Commit- 
tee ordered him to look it over, and ſee what alterations were 
neceſſary. | 

Mr. CLexx.—You have ſaid that ſome of the alterations were 

made by yourſelf ?—_4. Ves. 
2. Were thoſe alterations made, after it came out of Mr. 
' Palmer's hands? A. Ves. | 
Lord Esxcxove.— Were your alterations adopted? 
A. Yes, they were agreed to.- 


Mr. CLERK.— Am I to underſtend that choſe alterations, that 


were made in the paper after it came out of Mr. Palmer's hands, 
were adopted? | 

A. Yes, every clauſe was debated upon, and then agreed to. 

©. You have already ſaid, that Mr. Palmer was a ſpeaker in 
the debate—Did he encourage thoſe alterations that were pro- 
poſed in the Society, or did he diſapprove of them, or what part 
did Mr. Palmer take in the debate at the general meeting? Was 
he for ſoftening the terms, ar making them more harſh * | 
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4 I remember he was for Een the expreſſions that he 
thought were imcopvenient ; and I don't remember his propoſing. | 
any alterations that night that was for making it, in my opinion, 
harſher, but ſtill to be ſofter. | 

2: Did Mr. Palmer, at the night of the general meotidg, con- 
tinue to diſſuade them from publiſhing the paper at all? 

A. 1 do not recollect rightly whether he was againſt publiſh- 
ing it then; but he was at laſt for publiſhing it, in agreement 
with the reſt of the ſociety. 

: Do you know, or did you underſtand, what was the object 
of the ſociety in publiſhing this fame papet; 4 whit good conſe. 
quence did they expect from it ? 

A. I believe the meaning of the ſociety was, oof 1 rightly un- 
derſtood them, that, in the preſent ſituation of the country, and 
in the part that we had taken in the affair, we were determined to 
call upon our fellow-citizens, by a ſpirited addreſs. We meant 
nothing in the world but to make way to their feelings, and not 
to their paſſions : we had no idea of ſedition in it; and if there 
was, it was from want of knowledge in us: our ignorance is to 
blame; and what we expected from it was, in the courſe of our 
proſecution to cauſe a Reform, we thought it neceſſary to put 
forth a paper of that kind, to animate our fellow-citizens to ga 
on in getting that redreſs which we had not yet got. 

2. Was the propriety of publiſhing an addreſs debated at 
more meetings than one ? 

A. We had conſidered the publiſhing of an addreſs fob two or 
rn months. | 

Q. And how many meetings might take aloe in that time ? 

A. I cannot ſay, becauſe we varied the times of our meeting; 
ſometimes we met once a- ween, and ſometimes not ſo often. | 

L And this was to animate your fellow-citizens in the n 
cauſe A. Les. 

YQ. Did you propoſe to petition Parliament for a Parliamen- 
tary Reform at that time? 

A. 1 do not remember of that bal ropeled 7 in the addreſs'; 
and what we were to do afterwards was to be guided by cir- 
cumſtances; we were not ſure as to that of petitioning any 
more; we had not come to our reſolution In that point. 
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- What enden denon 1 110 but | a 
A, A watchmaker in Dundee. "$0 


VÞ Do you know. of any; ſocieties in the town of Dundee that. 
went by any particular name A. Yes, I do. 


Q What names had they? 
A. I know the Society of che Friends of ho Conflitution, and 
a ſociety under the name of the Friends of Liberty. a 

Q. Where did the Society. of the Friends of Liberty meet at 
Dundee A In the Berean Meeting-houſe, - 

Lord Esx6roves.—It is fit that I ſhould tell you, that pathiog 
that you can ſay in point of fact, with reſpect to yourſelf, can at 
all affect you at any future How: you, have re to "= * 
to tell the truth. „ 

Mr. Buanzrr.— Was you 3 A * of the ode 8 the 
Friends of Liberty 2A. I was a member. | 

2 At what time did you become a member, fo. you vol. 
lect -A. I-cannot be pointed as to that. en 

V A canſiderable time ago A. Ves. 

2. Do you remember, upon any oottieules occaſion, * 
presa at that meeting when a MS. was "Mn and read ? 

Les I was preſent- ⁊· 1s, 


— 


: Do you remember what time that mes . ö 5 5 
A. I don't poſitively recollect the Moy. but 1 think about fix 
weeks ago, perhaps more, | 3 


2, Who was it produced that manuſcript ? 

A. I was not there Nen it was introduced; it was in a _ 
lon's hand when I ſaw it. 2/0 

* In whoſe hand was it ? I If 

A. In George Mealmaker's hand. [247 "hp . 

, What was the tenor of that MS.. ſo far as you rr: 
what title had it ?—£. It was an addreſs to the people. 

2: What was the tenor of it, as far as you remember? 

A. I did not attend much to it, as it did not meet much wie 

my own approbation. 

VN, Upon what grounds did you ct of it >, 
A. I did not agree to the arguments contained i in i nor the 
matter contained in it. 
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2 What was the matter, ſo far as you recolle& ? 


A I neyer/attended much to the paper. If I was N it 
| read, I could probably tell what diſpleaſed me in it. 


2. W. hat kind of a paper was . e. e or a book, « or 
what? 


2 1 addreſs, contained youu a page of paper, I 
think. 


23 Should you 3 that addreſs by —_— a copy of we 
A. I think I would. 


9. Was it a MS. or a printed copy that was produced ? 
A. I heard a MS. copy read. 


: Had you the manuſcript 1 eden hand ? ? 

4. No, never. erate 

Q. Then it is only to the ſubſtanee of it that you can Wenk ? 

A. I ſaw that copy once in the -town-houſe' of Dundee; but 
that was not the copy een at the meetings I W 

I. Read it? 


A. I think this is the copy, at leaf x the ſubſtance of the copy- 


-D. Are you acquainted with Mr. F N p 2 


A. I know him by fight. . 
D: Was he preſent at that meeting 4. Ves h he was. 
D Was there any debate? Did I of thy nen peak 


about the MS.? 


A. Yes, Mr. Palmer ſpoke with regard to fomething i in the 
written copy, as being too ſtrong. 


Were there any alterations made that were adopted: upon 
that paper ? | 

A. If I remember: diftinQly, I think ſome things were render- 
ed into queſtions which were in the written copy alerted. 


Lord ABERCROM BIE. Who was it chat converted che afſer- 
tions into queſtions ? 


A. I think Mr Palmer did it. | 
- Mr. Buna rT.— Did you hear any _ about printing nk 


paper | 


A. I dowt remember of hearing any ung with regard to "the 
printing of it. 


: Do you know the purpoſe of that meeting? | 
A. I underfiood the purpoſe of the meeting Was to 5 8 


or reject the paper then produced. 
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Did you remain the whole time of the meeting? 


> 46 #6.! 


A. No, I remained a very ſhort time. 
What paſſed reſpecting that manuſcript ? 


A. I don't recolle& wy thing, ye the ſmall alteration | 


J now mentioned. 

Mr. M*Conacurs.— Did they come to the en of print 
ing the Ms. while you was there? 

A. Not that I remember. I think it was to be cabmitted af- 
terwards to ſome committee. I think ſome of the members of 
the meeting ſpoke to that purpoſe. | 


; But you did not ſtay : A. No, I ſtaid but a ſhort time. 


Mr. Buxxzrr. Do you remember ſeeing this MS. after it was 
printed A. I never ſaw the MS. after it was printed. 

Q. But did you ſee the paper 28 4 

A. Les, I ſaw it poſted up in different parts of the town. 

Did you ſee any of thoſe Re papers in Mr. Palmer's 
poſſeſſion? / 

A. I do not recolle& whether I did or not, I think I never 
was in Mr. Palmer's company to ſee him after that night. 
N. Have you had occaſion to be acquainted with the hand- 
2 writing of Mr. Fyſhe Palmer? — H. I have ſeen it. 

2: Do you think you ſhould ROW * writing of his that 
was ſhown to you? 

A. I cannot ſay that I poſitively would know ; but I wight 
diſcern a reſemblance probably. 

D: Look at thoſe ( /hewang him ſome PLES ? 


A. I think it bears ſome reſemblance. I cannot ſay for theſe 


two laſt ones: I don't think there is any great reſemblance. 
D. Look at that ( /hewing him the addreſs) ? 
A. I cannot ſpeak as to the hand-writing at all. 
9, Are you acquainted with James Ellis at Dundee? 
A. I cannot fay that I am much acquainted with him; 


know him. 
2. Had you ever any occaſion to ſee his hand-writing ? 


A. Never. 
. Look at that, (a letter) do you know that hand-writing ? 


"A. I think that is like to Mr. Palmer's. 


Mr. CAR. —My Lords, I with the witneſs to be removed one 
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moment: it. is not to watts any ohjection to the DK. but I' 
am {ire your Lordſhip will lee. the Ferien of it in * Iam 
"about te ſtate. 5 an 4. @ | 
| (The, witneſs e. to a. 12 

"Mr, "re I am going to mention to your Lordſhips a fadt 
that has only: come to my knowledge, within theſe two minutes ; 
and, my Lords, it is this, that there is a remarkable reſemblance 
between Mr, Palmer's. hand- writing and his brother's,” hand- 

writing, who lives in England; Your Lordſhips muſt know 
very well, that that often takes, place, that there is a, family 
likeneſs in hand-writings as wel as in faces. I have here ſome 
of his brother's hatd- writing which I wich to ſhow him, and aſk 
him if that is not Mr. Palmer's hand waſting, 1 mean to takg 
| your Lordſhip's opinion upon it. 

Lord EsxGõοVv . - If the Public Peoleruzor objefted to oþ, I 

don't know that the Court could allow it; but 1 underſtand 

* do not wies to it, but with every indulgence to be given, 
be witneſs called in again. 

Mr. CIxRk.— I wiſh to alk a queſtion or two firſt. You: ſaid 
you was preſent at this. meeting of the Friends of oy when 
this addreſs was canvalſed ? A. Ves. - 4 

DL: Did Mr Palmer take a part in the debate? A 

A. I ſaid before that he ſpoke of putting what was te 
in the written copy i9to queſtions in the printed copy. | 

2, Did ir Palmer propoſe any other alterations? 

A. thun aith Hugh I cannot ſay poſitively, that he wiſhed 
alſo to itt forme of the other phraſes. I cannot ſay Prey 
as to that. | 

2: Did you p:: opole any e e yourſelf? 

A. No, I did not. | * 

A: You diſapproved of it yourſelf 4A. Ves. a 

- © Pleale to look at that 1 10 ag, do you think chat reſem- 
bles Mr. Palmer's hand-writing ! 

A. 1 cannot ſay 1 think it does. I never law _ of hi bd. 

writing ſo large. 

8 Upon what bb did you ever ſee Mr. Phlcaler' bebe. 

writing? -A. He wrote to me once from Edinburgh. 

And you knew that that was his hand-writing? 

A. No, I never ſaid that I did poſitively know. 


a 


|  B. Do you know that that letter which you received from 
Edinburgh, was the hand-writing of Mr. Palmer? 


A. It was figned by Mr. Palmer, and had a ſtrong . . 
0 to ſome titles that I have ſeen on books of Mr. 5 Ys ; 


JAMES MAT HEW 
Ssworn.—Examined by Mr. Benxrrr. 


2. Was vou a Member of any Tociety 1 in the town. of * | 
dee — A. Ves. | A 

9. What ſociety was you a Member of? n | 

A. The Society of the Friends of Liberty. 

9. Are you acquainted with Thomas Fyſhe Palmer? 


1 Know that rn 1 any called = Mr. Pal- Ne, ; 
1 | i 
D: Did you 1 ſee Mr. Fame at any of thoſe meetings > : 
e N 1 
& Do you remember any 8 n produced at . meet- | 1 
ing ? — A. Ves. 


'D. Do you remember an addreſs to the Friends of Liberty ? a 
A. No, I remember an addreſs to Fellow Citizens, | . 
2. Was Mr. Palmer preſent at that meeting? : 
A. If I remember right he was. | | 4 
9. Who produced that addreſs ? . 2 f 
A. I did not ſee it produced. | | 1 
9. In whoſe hand was it ?=£. I cannot remember, It went J 

. from hand to hand. I believe I had it in my own hand. | 
: Did you hear it read ? | 1 
A. Not wholly through. I heard it read paragraph and pa- 
ragraph. _ 
Was there any debate upon it A. Ves. | 1 
9. Did Mr. Palmer ſpeak upon that occaſion? A. * b 
D: Did you hear what he ſaid? b 


A. The ſubſtance of it was, whether it ſhould be printed « Ban] \ | 
_ 4 


9. What do you remember Mr. Palmer ſaying then ? . 

A. I remember he ſpoke againſt printing it. 

Q; You heard it read, Would you know the paper again if 
Jou was to ſee it, and read it over; was it the printed or the 


MS, copy that you heard read —A. A . 
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A. Do ydu know if it was printed? 
I cannot ſay. I ſaw a An paper afterwards that 1 


| thought was it. 


DQ. Look at this ind paper, and "ſob whether you think 
that was the paper you heard read in ſubſtance ? 

A. Yes, I dare ſay that is the paper. 

D. Where” did you ſee the printed copy? Did you get any. 


Printed copies from any perſon ? 


A. L had ſome left at * houſe one night, whey I was not at 
Home, 

D. Do you king: who left VEE "ORE 

A, No, I never enquired, and nobody told me. 

L. Did you ſee any .other copies beſides thoſe left in your 


bout A. I have ſeen ſeveral paſted up in the town. 


9. Do you know if the meeting ordered any perſon to print 


it ?!—2, I remember there was a defire to get it printed. 


©. Who was defired to get it printed? A. Mr. Palmer, 
Y, Did Mr. Palmer undertake to do it ? | 
A. I heard him refuſe to write it; they wiſhed him to write 
it over again, and he refuſed to do that. 
D. Did any perſon agree to copy it, or did you ſee any perſon 
copy it ?—4, No, I did not. | 
SA Are you acquainted with a man of the name of James 


j 


Ellis ?—2£z. Yes, I know him. 


2, Was he at that meeting wh, Maw 

9. Do you know what was the purpoſe of the ſociety i in or- 
dering that manuſcript to be printed? 

A. The reaſon was merely to call people's minds to the buſi. 


neſs of Reform. 


Q: Do you know Ellis's 1 writing! ? 
A. I am not acquainted with it. 
L; Did you hear any thing ſaid in that mecting about diſtri- 


buting this paper? 


A. It was a general inſtruction from the meeting to tell ** 
member to diſtribute it. 


J: Are you acquainted with the hand- cos of Mr. Pal- 


mer? 


A. 1 barg ſeen ſome papers that I have thought was his hand 
writing; but I cannot ſay I ever ſaw him write. 


— 
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2. Look at this letter, . ſevif you think be Mr Pal- 
— hand- writing? 


A. I fee a ſimilarity berween: 4 cl Kinks; e that I 
1 thought were his. | 4 


2: Did you hold any office in e 
A. Not at that time. 


Lord Esxexove-—Have you ever been preßdent of the fo- 
ciety A. Yes, I have. | 


* 


Mr. Bunxvx r. -Was you ever in nen of any letter wrote 


| wy Mr. Palmer ? | 
A. I cannot tell if I was in poſſeſſion of 2 letter wrote by 
him, becauſe I am-not a proper judge whether it was his or not. 


. Was you in poſleſſion of _ letter that was 2 by a 
perſon of that name? 


A. I have been in poſeſion of letters fgned 1 T. F. P. . 


T. F. Palmer. 
-D. Look at that letter, and 95 ify you were ever in pollen 
2 it; look at it, and make yourſelf certain? 
4. I certainly think I have been in poſſeſſion of Fn becher. 
2 Did you deliver this letter to any perſon?— A. 4 | 
D. Did any perſon get it in your cuſtody? 


A It was taken out of my pocket-book, if I remember | 


ee by a gentleman that I did not know: his name A" * 3 
he came from Edinburgh. 

2, Where was it — A. In my own . Fe. 

0 Do you know William Monerief : 2— e 

AH. Yes, he was preſent. * 

2. Was any perſon paid for the e of this paper ? IF 

A. I faw it paid one night. 

- -Q, Who was it paid to?—42. It was 044 0 to Mr. Palmer. 

2: And by whom was it paid? | 

A. It was paid by a member of the ſociety, 8 Luke, 
wk was treaſurer at that time, if I remember right, 

Was there a man of the name of Roſs that was treaſurer 
there A. I don't know. 

2: Do you know if there was any book kept 7 the Sccitty 2 

A. Yes, there was one book kept. 

I: Do you know of any leaves being deſtroyed ? 

A. The laſt time that I ſaw it, it was. entire, 
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2 Did ou Uno of 1 being taken SOR YE 
A. It was reported ſo; but I did not know any — of & . 
Lord Eaxarove—Would: * * 1 if 18 was to 

„ Wurd 

A. That is nearly th> fire. ofthe book. * his 7 was Pads 
and there was ſome writing in it. in ! 2 

Do yon think this! kand-mrriting is the: denne of 
Mr. Palmer ? | eil 1 e K bo 

A. think it is ſomething like: the lotta * 1 bad. 

2: Are they his hand-writing ? 2 

A. I cannot make up my mind as to that; hay I ink it is 
omenbing! ſimilar to what I have thought was his writing. 

Mr. Bux$zrr.—Look at that letter, and ſeeif you can 98 
as to that; Is that the en of Mr. ene as far ag 
you know and believe? 1 88 

A. I cannot ſay but ee is 2 EF I ; one is a „edel ad. 
dreſſed to Mr. Skirving, and another a n of a 288 3 
and the other is a letter to Mr. Ellis. 0 

L. You ſpeak of a leren in u Fenn, ure ed Ellis? 

A. Ves. >; Bier 


J 
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A. I bad it from W ME it to me about fore money 
tranſoibve; 451 9p heb + 313 5 

aus Marrugw eee 8 Me: TIM wy 

2: You ſay, that a man from Edinburgh came and took your 
pocket-book from you—how'came he to do that? 

A. I was ſeized ſome days before, and Was obliged 15 "find 
bail: I was ſeized on Monday morning after breakfaſt + L was 
taken into my own houſe ; he defired me to open my trunk, and 
he ſearched the houfe : bin aſked me what I had in my pockets ; 
I argued againſt that; and he told me, if I:did not do it peace- 
ably, he muſt force meg and | thew took -7 . out of 1120 
Pocket bock. n 

2: Did he ſhew _ any warrant that Ty had for tong * 

A. No. 

2: Vou ſaid, that chis written form of whe Addreſs Was gb. 
mitted to the conſideratioſ of the meeting. AH. Ves. 

Q, Was there any debate upon that ?—2. Ves. 

0; hat was the nature of the * and who took part in it. 
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+ It was brcher it ſhould 3 and whether it ſhould 


be printed in a newſpaper, or how; and concerning ne alter- 


ations that they wiſhed to make in it. 

V; Which of the members propores printing: itin a newſpaper 2 

A. Mr. Palmer. 

Mas he out- voted ?—4. Yes. I helped to do ſo. 

25 Was Mr. Palmer one 6f the people, or who was it that 
were for altering the terms of it ? | 

A. Different people; and I believe LS likewiſe propoſed 
alterations. 

2; What ſort of alterations: did be . | 

A. The principal deſign of them was; as the ſociety had noe 
thing but good intentions, he wiſhed to make it oy as to give of. 
fence to nobody, 
Loap Esxcrove Were they adopted 2 
A. They were ſome of them. 
2. Was Mr. Palmer out - voted in thoſe ſoftening alterations ? 
, In ſome of them he was. 
. What was Mr Palmer's reaſon for putting i itinthe n 
A. The principal reaſon that he aſſigned, was the ſaving of 
expence. 

Mr. CL ERE. Do you know who made the original draught. of 
the Addreſs : A. I know who owned it to be theirs, - 
Who was it — A. George Mealmaker. 


* 


2. What did Mealmaker do, or ſay at this general meeting, | 


when the Addreſs was under conſideration t: 2 
A. He ſpoke of it Juſt as a man would, who had a work of 


- his c own under conſideration. 


©. Do you remember any thing particular, that he ſaid ? 
A. Nothing particular, more than in a general way acknow- 


ledging it to be his; when alterations were propoſed, he defend- 


ed the original copy. 

©. Did he defend it with obſtinacy ? 

A. Sometimes, he certainly defended it with a good degree 
of obſtinacy ; he was anxious to have it continued as it was. 

D.. Was there any of the meeting that ſuſpected it was an il- 
legal paper? 

A. No. I believe not, for my own part, 1 had no 3 
of it. 
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E What purpoſe did you mean to accormplitt by i it 2: 

A. My own idea was to call the page's attention to the obs 
ject of a Parliamentary Reform. ' 

Mr, M*Coxacme.—What did yon under tand, when you de- 
ſired the people to gather round the fabric of liberty to ſupport ĩt? 

A. What I underſtood by it was, that it was juſt to join in 
petitioning Parliament. 

D, What did you mean by telling them, that it was in vain to 
Petition Parliament, that you were not diſappointed by the deci- 
fion of the Houſe of Commons concerning your petition, and that 
it was a queſtion you did not expect, (though founded on truth 
and reaſon,) would be ſupported by ſuperior numbers? Was that 
encouraging people to preſent another petition ? | 

A. What we meant by it was,' that we thought we could not 
get it this Seſſion; but we were not ſo much diſappointed, as not 
© to endeayour to petition again next Seſſion. 

©. Was it paſted up in Dundee in feveral places A. Yes. 

Mr. Haccaxr,—This gentleman aſked. you the meaning of 
one paſſage of this paper, but you will be ſo good as anſwer me, 


and tell me what you mean by different paſſages of it. In the 


ſecond paragraph In ſpite of the virulent ſcandal,* &c. - [See 
copy of the Addreſs, in the Indiament p. 7.] ; 

A. Our idea was, that, as we thought the repreſentation in 
Parliament was now confined to a few, inſtead of being general, 
if people could get ĩt more general it would be better. 

©. Now the next paragraph—* Is not every new day adding,” 


[See copy of the Addreſs, in the Indictment, p. 7.] 


A. That was juſt what we thought; that there was a coali- 
tion againſt us; and that there was a proof, that they were not 
bo ready to liſten to us as they ought to be. 

Lord Esx6xove-—You cannot go through theſe paragraphs 3 in 
this way; we cannot hear his opinion of them, 


JAM E S'E L L415, Jun. 
S worn. —Examined By Mr. M*Coxacue. 


2. Where have you reſided for ſome time paſt ? 
A. In the Houſe of Mr. Palmer. 


* 3. 


L Where "BP 'In Dundee. 
Are you a member of apy of the ſocieties in Dundee * 
A. Yes I am a member of both of them, 
L. How long have you been a member of thoſe two focieties? | 
A. I have been a member of them about eight weeks. 
L, Is Mr. Palmer a member of them ? 
4. He js a member of one of them. 
2: Was he admitted before you ? 
A. 1 believe we were both admitted, the ſame night. 
9, Do you remember what paſſed that nighs ? 
A. Yes. The chief thing was an Addreſs to be preſented to 
our fellow citizens. 
2. What was the title of that Addreſs ? 
A. I don't recolle& that it had any title. 
Q. Was it in manuſcript ?—4. It was. 
A: Do you know whole hand-writing the MS. was? 
A. I certainly do know whoſe it was. I am certain it was in 
the hand-writing of a lad of the name of George Mealmaker. 

2: Was all of it his hand-writing ?. — A. Ves. 
2: Were there any alterations i in any other band-writing ? 
A. Yes. There was one word. 
Had you it in your hand: — A. I had 
Did you read it? 24. Yes. 
And it was all his hand-writing, except wy word. 
It was. 
What was that ward CFE 
Either hawling, or dragging ; ] cannot ſay which. 
Whoſe hand-writing was that? — A. I cannot tell. 
Did the ſociety make any alterations in it? — H. Ves. 
In whoſe hand-writing were they made ? 
I cannot recollect. 
Were any of them made by Mr. Palmer ? 
A. Not that I know of. 
: You was there all the time, was not you? 
A. Yes. I recolle® that ſeveral people had the Addreſs in 
their hands, and ſeveral people had pens in their hands; but J 
cannot ſay who made the alterations. 
Y. Was it ordered to be printed by the DOORS A. It was, 
V; And who undertook to print it -A. I did, 
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L, Did any body elſe ſay any thing about "TY 
A. Mr. Palmer ſaid he could ſafely get it printed; and I hey 


not certain whether be undertook it, 885 we were both toge- 
ther-. | 


2. Was it delivered to you, or to Mr Palmer ? ? -- 
A. It was delivered to me. I wrote a copy for the preſs, and 
left the original copy lying i in Mr. Palmer's houſe 3 and I don't 


know what became of it afterwards. 


Q, What became of your copy ? 

A. IT was taken ill, and I don't know what became of i it. 
D. Did you ever ſee it after it was printed? 
A. I have ſeen it ſeveral times fince it was printed. 
2. Have you ſeen it in Mr. Palmer's houſe fince ?—L. Yes. 
D. Do you know whether it was paid for, or not? | 
A. I don't know. 
9. Do you know whoſe printing office it was printed : at ? 
A. No. | 
Q. You never heatd ?—2. No. | 
Qt: Did you inform the e that you knew a perſon whe 
would print it? 8 

A. 1 informed the meeting, that I would get it printed. 
Q, Was there any perfon that you and Mr. Palmer had agreed 
upon ſhould print it, after you had wrote it? - A. No. 
2. You left the manuſcript ?!—2£. Yes. 
D,: You had no eenverſation. with Mr. Palmer about the 
printing of it afterwards ?>-£. None. 

Q. Is that your hand-writing —4A Yes, I believe it is. 

Q. Was that the copy you wrote for the preſs ? 
A. I will not pretend to ſay that. 

Q, Did you write no other copy ?—4. No. 

2 Then that muſt be the copy vou wrote for the preſs. 

4. Certainly. 

: Look at the date; z is chat your hand-writing? 

A. No, that is not my hand, A think, 

. Whoſe hand is — to the beſt of your knowledge and 
belief? 
A. I am ſure I could not ſay whok hand-wri g that is. 
Lord ABERCROMBIE. You are upon oath ; 420 if there is ne 
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abſolute certainty, you are bound to ell the Court and Jary 
7 what your belief is? 
A. My Lord, I can only W a thing that 1 know to be 


certain; and, if I have but flight grounds for my belief, it is ra- 
ther ſuppoſition than belief. 5 


L; You are really bound by your oath to tell all that you 


believe, with regard to that letter; and, as to the band- writing, 
you are bound to tell it ; and if you do not tell it, you ſwear 
falſely ? 

A. My Lord, I am fo codfiions of the ſeriouſneſs of the oath 
I have taken, that 1 am really not to ſay any — but what 1 
know, becaufe I may be vaſtly miſtaken. 

2. Vou may be miſtaken, but you are bound to tell what 
your belief is? 


A. 1 can ouly ſay, that it is like Mr. W writing, but 1 
can ſay nothing further. 

Look at that letter; did you ever ſee Ds letter before ? 5 

A. I don't know whether I ever did or not. 

D. bat is a letter addreſſed to you; you are defired to read 
it; and, having read it, you are defired by the oath of God to 
fay, whether you ever faw it. before or not? a 

A. I can only ſay, that I have ſeen a letter ſimilar to th ; 

O: Similar in writing? — A. Yes. 

D. And fimilar in matter? - 

A. Ves; but I vaſtly diſlike ſuppoſitions. 

: Do you believe it to be the ſame letter? 

A. It has every appearance of it. 


© Do you believe it to be the ſame ; if you 40 believe it and 


don't ſay it, you are guilty of perjury, and the Court will act 
with you accordingly ? The queſtion to you is a plain one ; Do 
you believe the letter in your hand to be a letter which you 
| have formerly received? 


A. U received a letter from Mr. Palmer ſimilar to that, but 


this direction here, 1 believe, is different; and therefore I am not to 


go upon a thing that I am not abſolutely certain of. I rather 


think that the letter, that „ from Mr. Palmer, was not 
addreſſed to Mr. Ellis. p l 


* You are, * your oath, bound to tay, whether you 
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think it is that letter that you received from Mr. Palmer, yea | 
or no: AA. I have told your Lordſhip my reaſons for dodbting it, 

2 1 really muſt caution you; you now ſtand upon the brink 
of a precipice ; you ſay, you received a letter from Mr. Palmer, 
the ſubſtance of which appears to be the fame with that, and 
the hand-writing appears to be the ſame: ; now, what became of 

that letter which you received from Mr. Palmer ? 4 

A. I gave it to James Mathew. 

D. Did you never get it back from him — No. 

DP, Did he ever tell you what he made of it, or what became 
of it A. I don't recolle& his ever telling me where it went. 

Mr. M*Conacnrs.—Did you ever hear or not what became of 
it? | 
A. Yes, 1 have heard from the report of the town, which e- 
very body heard, that jt was delivered to a man who came from 

©, / Edinburgh to Dundee, |, 

Lord AgtRcxoMBiE,—PFor your own ſake, I muſt again put 

that letter into your band to read it over again, and ſay up- 
on your great oath, whether that is the letter you received 
from Mr. Palmer, yea, or no, and which you gave to James 
Matthew ; and you will attend to the date of it, and to the re- 
_ cent date of i it. Now do you, or not, believe that letter to be 
the ſame letter that you received from Mr. TOPS apd which 
you gave to James Matthew ? 

A. I believe it is. I have now reaſon to think i it is. 

9. Why did not you ſay ſo before? 

A. Becauſe I want to go upon abſolute certainty. 

Mr. M*Coxacuz.—Look at that paragraph; is it with regard 

As to a Printer? Do you know any thing about the Printer ? 
A. I have heard reports, 

. # You are quite i-norant from that letter, who i is the Prin- 
ter of it? A. I am quite ignorant of it. 

Lord ApzrcroMBIE.—(reads,) My letter to Smiton, and part 
of my letter to the Printer's brother are in evidence againſt me. 
Now, will you ſay that Mr. Palmer never told you who was 
the Printer? — A. Mo l 

DD. Did he never write to you who was the Printer ?, "a „ 

A. No, he * of * Printer 's brother. | | IP | 
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Ma. — you know your own band-writing when | 


you ſee it? — A. Les. 


- D, Is that your hand-writing ? (She wing him a letter.) 
A. Yes, indeed is it. 


JAMES ELLIS, Josie, 


Croſs examined by Mr. Haar. 


Q, Do you recollect being in company with Mr. he wu ſome 


time in the month of June laſt ? Where is Mr. Palmer 8 houſe ? 

A. In the town of Dundee, | 

2: Is it up a clols ? ee 

A. Ves, it goes by the name of the Methodiſt Clos. 

QD, Was you in Mr. Palmer's houſe in the month vol June 
laſt ?!2, I don't think I was. % 

2. Do you recolle& Mr. Palmer and you coming out of his 
houſe together AH. I don't recolle& that. 

' ©. Was you ever in company with Mr. Palmer in the month 
of June laſt, when any people ſt6pped you and him in the 
ſtreet ? 

A. I remember being! in company with him, when ſomebody 
ſtopped us in the clols. 

2. Do you recolle& who ſtopped you 7 


A. George Mealmaker was one. | ws 


©. What is he — A. A weaver in Dundee. 

N; One of the witneſſes here? -A. Yes, 

: Do you recolle& any other name? 

A. Yes, there was one Alexander Wood, 

2, Is he a witneſs too ?—2. Ves. 

2 Was there any other body? 
A. I believe there were one or two, but I don't recolle& 
their names. 

A: Do you rants what palled upon chat occaſion? 

A. Yes, Mr. Palmer and I were going up to Mr. Palmer's 


houſe, and thoſe people ſtopped us in the cloſs, and George 


ſaid to Mr. Palmer, I belong to a Society of the Friends of Li- | 


berty that meet in this Berean Meeting-houſe above here, and 
told Mr. Palmer at the ſame time, that they intended to publiſh 
an Addreſs to their fellow citizens, and that they would be ve- 
Ty glad of Mr. Palmers aſſiſtance in it. Mr, Palmer aſked them 


t 8 J 


what number of you- meet there, and what. are-they that OE 
pole your ſociety ; and Mealmaker, I think it was, anſwered 
ſays he, there are a vaſt number that belong to the ſociety, but 
there are not more than 3o that regularly meet there; and we 
are compoſed chiefly of tradeſmen and labourers. Then, ſays 
Mr. Palmer, you are ſo few in number; I think it is a great fol- 
ly in you.to think of publiſhing any thing; it would anſwer ve- 
ry little purpoſe, and would only bring an expence upon pebple 
that are little able to bear it; and Mealmaker ſaid, we are not 
like. the other ſociety, for we have money. by us, and we will 
publiſh it. Mr, Palmer ſaid, he thought it was folly to publiſh 
any thing at preſent, that it would be only putting them to an unne- 
ceſſary expence, and he adviſed them to publiſh nothing; and 
he made that anſwer, that they had money by them, and were 
determined to publiſh. Then I went back with them, and faid, 
if you are determined to publiſh, I think two, or three of you 
ſhould draw up an Addreſs, and bring it with you; and that 
which beſt pleaſed the ſociety, ſhould be adopted—and we patt- 
ed upon that; however, I aſked Mr. Palmer to be ſo . as at- 
tend their next meeting. | 

8 Was not Mr. Palmer a 3 5 

A. No, he was not at that time 3 they aſked it as a  farour 
that (4 would attend their meeting. ths 

_ ©, Did Mr. Palmer accordingly attend, do you know ? 

A. I believe he did. The next day I ſaid to Mr. Palmer, 
Have you written any thing for theſe lads yet ?- And Mr. Palmer 
ſaid, No; he did not intend to write any thing; he thought it 
was only bringing an expence vpon them that they were lit- 
tle able to bear. I ſaid, I think you are vaſtly miſtaken, there 
is very little written upon that ſubje& ; and I wiſh you would 
write ſomething ; and I aſked him day after day to do it, and 
he always put it off, He went to the Society; and when he 
came back. I aiked what they had done; and he ſaid ſome of 
them had given an addreſs to him to look over and correct. | 
determined to go to the next meeting; and I ſaw Mr. Palmer 
deliver back this addreſs to Mealmaker into his hand, and he 
ſaid, as J am not a member I babe not taken the liberty to alter 
a ſingle word but one. ̃ 
D. What word was it? 


3. 
2 
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4 Something about hawling or draghiogs 64 l. fays Mr: | 
Palmer, what relates to the grammar and to the ſpelling; Mr. 


Palmer ſaid, at the ſame time, I would not have you publiſh 
this; at leaſt, ſays he, if you do, it muſt be materially altered; 
and Mealmaker ſaid, when I wrote that addreſs, I was ease 


to myſelf that there was not one word in it but was true; and, it 


it is materially altered, I will ſcratch out my name in the book. 
After that, Mr. Palmer defired that it ſhould be debated, clauſe 
by clauſe ; but it was firſt put, whether they ſhould publiſ or 
hot ? «hich was carried; and the next queliton was, what they 
ſhould publiſh ? and thus they debated it, clauſe by clauſe ; ; and 
à number of alterations were made. 

: Who took a part in it? 

A. Myſelf and Mr. Donaldſon. Mr. Donaldſon fuggeltha 4 


motion to me. 
L Did any body take part i in the debate beſides yourſelf and 
Mr. Donaldſon ? 
A, Mr. Palmer took part in it. 
D: What was the naturt of the part that be took in it? 
A. Mr. Palmer deſired them frequently, If you do publiſh, 
you muſt ſoften a number of thoſe phraſes ; not, ſays he, but I 


believe that every word in it is as really true as the goſpel, 


but the people in power will be vaſtly ready to make a handle 
againſt you: he ſaid, that it might be laid hold of by the people 
in power, and they would get into troubles -— 

9. What was the avowed intention of the meeting in publiſh- 
ing that paper — what was their object? 

A. Their object was to induce their neighbours to join with 
them, to procure 4 Reformation in Parliament by all peaceable 


means,—to awaken the minds of the people, that they ſhould 


join together, and petition the Legiſlature for the temoval of 
what we confider as grievances. 


; What were the Reforms you pointed at ? 


FA. A more equal repreſentation of the people. He earneft- 
ly adviſed them not to publiſh at all, but, if they did, every 


word that was offenſive he deſired to be altered; and it was 


oſten carried againſt him; 3 and, when put ts the vote, they were” 


ordered to EIT. | | 
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DL. It was George Mealmaker who wrote this paper ? 

A. Yes. 7 

: How do you know that he was the Ri that wrote it ? 
A. He ſays to Mr Palmer when we were going out, I would 
thank you to write over a clean copy for the-preſs, for my hand 
is not eaſily read; and he aſked me to do it, and I did it. 

©. Did you ſee Mr. Palmer return it to Mealmaker ? - 

A. Yes ; I did it at the next meeting, 

2. Did Mr. Palmer pay the expence of publiſhing! this paper? 

A, T ſaw Mr. Palmer get the money in the Society one 

Pn for publiſhing it—it was paid in my preſence. 

Mr. M*Conacauris.—l aſked him before, and he ſaid he knew 
nothing about the payment of it ? 

A. I believe not—if I did fay ſo; I was under à vaſt miſtake, 

Mr, Haccarr,—W hat did you. underſtand to be the meaning 
of that addreſs ? Did you ſuppoſe it to be any thing further than 
for a Reform in Parliament ? or what was your opinion of it ? 

A. I can only anſwer for myſelf, that there was no ſeditious 
intention in it; for I made a motion afterwards, that a name 
© might be put to it, for as there was no name to it, they would 
ſay we wiſhed to ſteal into the world; and we were ſorry that 
thoſe in power ſhould think that we meant any thing wicked. 
Lord AzzxcromBit.—lIn what capacity did you live with 
* Palmer ?—2. As a viſitor merely>nothing further. 


ALEXANDER MORRIN 
Called in. | 


(Ordered to withdraw: 
Mr. Cuzax,—T object, that no ſuch perſon is cited as a wit- 


— 


neſs upon this trial: There i is a Mr. Moran cited as a witneſs, 


but not the perſon who was in the preſence of the Court a little 


time ago ;—the name is ſpelt wrong z. there is a variation of one 
letter. 


« . Mr. Buznerr.—lI ſubmit to your Lordſhip, that this ! is the 
fame objection that was repelled by the Court in the outlet. 
Lord ApzxcronBit —lt is no objection at all. 
. (The Witneſs ſworn, Examined by Mr 8 | 
A Do you remember being in poſſeſſion of any printed ad- 
dreſs to Friends and Fellow Citizens A. Yes, 
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. How many of them had you in your poſſeffion ® 

A. I had what they called oo copies in my poſſeſſion. 

Q, Where did you get them from? A. From the printer. 

A. Do you remember, upon your oath, and think before you 
anſwer the queſtion'that I am to put to you, What printer did 
you get them from? 4. From my brother. | 

: What is his name A. John Mortin. . 

2. Was he the printer of them A. I believe ſo. 

D. Do you know by whole orgers theſe papers were printed ? : 

A. Yes. 
Who ordered them to be printed? 

A. It was Mr. Palmer. 

9. How do you know that? 

A. I got a letter from him; but I don't know whether i it is 
his hand-writing or not. 

Q. Had you ever received any letters from him before? 

A. Yes, but I never ſaw him write. 

2; Did you think that it came from Mr, Palmer =. Yes, 

Q, Was it Ggned by Mr. Palmer ? 

A. Ves; it was figned with his initials. 

D, Was * ayy manuſcript copy ſent to you to get print- 
ed -A. Yes. 

A, Who ſent it A. Mr. Pelmer. 

Look at that paper, and ſee whether that i is it or not ? 

A. Yes; 3 It is. 

N, Did that piece of a letter come with it? A. No. 

©. Look at that? 

A. This is the paper that came along with it. 

Y, When did you get this; before or afterwards ? ? 

A. I think I got it before. 

L: Are you ſure you got it at all LL. I think fo. 

©. Look again, and be certain whether you got it or no? 

A. I got it before, but there was nothing printed from it. 

A. Do and know any ag about the tearing of theſe let- 


ters ? 


4. No, I know nothing out it, Abe by ne I Gs 


not think they were of any conſequence. 
9. What became of them after you got them ? ? were they 
torn while they were in your poſſeſſion ?—. Ves; 5 


Ny 


| 
| 
| 


{ 100 ] 
Y How got they out of your poſſeſſion ? | 
A. The officers came. and ſearched my Wr! and 1 * 
Ke not know there were ſuch papers. 
4 Do you oblerye any alterations made in Yeung foe 4 
A. No. 
2 Was the manyſcript got at that time ? 2 
A. Ves, upon the ſearch. 0 
Q, Was you preſent at the ſearch ?—z. Yes. | 
N Had you any directions to deſtroy the letters, or Fe my 
nuſcript, either the one or the other ? 
268 No; I had no orders to deſtroy them. 
2. Not from any body A. No, 
V. Look at that ; what is it? 
A. A paper that was found by the nt in my poſſeſſion. 
©. Did you ſend off the principal? -A. No. 
L: It was intended to have been a letter A. Yes. 
. To whom A. To Mr. Palmer. : 
V What did you do with the 900 copies that you got from 
Pour brother? AH. I ſent them, as deſired, to Dundee. 
Did you ſend them all to Dundee? 2 
A. I kept 120 copies. 
1 You ſent the reſt to Dundee ? 
A. Ves; I was deſired to give 100 copies to Mr. Skirving. 
L; And you kept them for him A. Yes. 
L. And did he get them from you ?—4. Yes. 
Y, Did he call for them, or lend for them ? I 
A. He ſent for them. 
D. To whoſe addreſs did you ſend thoſe that you ſent to 
Dundee ?—-4. The perſon that defired me to get them. 
25 Who was that ?-—-4. Mr. Palmer. 
L. Which way did you ſend them ?—2. By the carrier. 
Y. Did you ſend 900 to Dundee then ? 
A. imagine ſo; I did not eount them. 
9, Did Mr. Skirving get the whole 120 
A. No; he got but 100. 
D. What became of the 20 ? 
A. They were left in my ſhop. 
2. Did you part with any of them? 
q 4. Ves; I gave ſome odd ones of them away. 


L. 10 J . 
DV Did Mr. Palmer apply to you RT about them ? 
A. No. 


L: Did you a hear ER Mr. Palmer after he had got the 


reſt of the too copies? A. No. | "Hts 


Y w you get any payment oo them from any perſon . 
0 


N Do you know if your baer was pad: "ES . 
A. I cannot tell. 


JOHN MORRIN 
_ Swort,—Examined by Mr. M*Conacurz, 


7 


9. Was you employed to print an addreſs to d the Friends of 


Liberty at Dundee ?—£. Yes. 


Q, Who employed you? A. My brother, 

; How many were printed? 

A. 4 or 500, I imagine, 

D, Was you paid for it. No. 

A: You never was paid A. No 1 never. 

NQ, Did you know who exiployes vou? ? 

H. It was my brother, 

©. Did he promiſe you payment? — A. Yes. 

; Do you know who ſet him upon the buſineſs ?—2, No. 

D: Did you ever aſk him ?—£. No. 

©. Did you ſend him all that were thrown off A. Yes. 

©, Did you debit him in your accompt-book for them? 

A. No; I have no accompt-books, 

D Look at that; Is that the one that you 1 ? 

A. It looks like it; another might print it juſt in * ſame 
manner. 

Q. Look at that : Is that the manuſcript that you printed 
from ?—2. I dare ſay it is. 


GEORGE M*INTOSH 
'Sworn,—Examined by Mr. M*Conacms. 


Q. You are a clerk to Mr. Handiſide in Edinburgh? 

A. Ves. 

©. Do you ever remember getting a copy of a printed ade 
dreſs ?—£ Yes, I got many a one, 


* 


3 What addreſs is it ? Is it an addreſs to Friends and Fel- | 
\ low Citizens :. I would know it if I faw it. | 
2. Look at it A. Yes; I have ſeen that paper. 
, Had you them in your poſſeſſion?— H. Ves. 
L. Who gave them you? 
A A. Mr. Morrin ; he gave me only one. 
| Li: Did you ſee any more copies of that addreſs ? 
A. Yes, in Sheriff-Clerk's chamber. 
L No where elſe A. No. 


WILLIAM MIDDLETON 
Sworn.—Examined by Mr. M*Conacnte. 


3 2. Was you employed to ſearch the houſe of Mr. Sirvng ? 
| A. Les. 
L, Who was with you ? 


A. Mr. Dingwall, Mr. Joſeph Mack, and Andrew Scott, 2 
Sheriff's officer. 


V Was Skirying preſent A Yes. 
2: What did you find in that fearch ? 
Þ; There was a letter found in a writiog-deſk, ſaid to be 
wrote by Mr. Palmer to Mr, Skirving. 
D: Is that the letter ( /bewing it to him) ?--- 4. Yes. 
[It ir read, aderefſed jo Mr. Shirving, dated Dundee, July 
9. 1993.—See Appendix, No. 7. vs, > 
©, You found that letter in the houſe of Skirving ? 
A. Yes, in a writing-deſk and bureau. 
9. Look at that paper -A. There were ſeveral copies of 
that delivered to me by Mr. Skirving. 
©, Vou was likewiſe employes to ſearch Morrin' s ſhop? 
1 
D. Morrin was preſent A. Yes. 
; Did you find any copies of that papef in his houſe ? 
A. Yes; a few. 
L; Are thoſe the papers you found in his houſe end. Yes. 


// WAND LESLEY, 


© SE | Sworn—Examined by Mr. Buzxzrr. 


2. You are a ſtationer in Dundee? A. Ves. 
¶ Do you remember of receiving a letter from a Mr. Roſe? 


1 F 27 
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A. Yes. 

: At what time did you romtipwit; > 

A. I cannot charge my memory with the time. 

2: Do you remember the direction of the letter? 
A. I was directad to me, but addreſſed to another man. 
; Do you remember having in your poſſeſſion any printed 

copies of an Addreſs, to Friends and Fellow Citizens ?—F. Y es- 


: Who did you get thoſe printed * from? 
A. From Mr, Palmer. 


| 2. Can you tell what time this was? 
A. I cannot recolle& the time. 
: In what way did you get. them ? 
A. He gave me them with his own hand. 
. How many copies: A. I never counted cher. 
E: How many do you ſuppoſe AI can form no idea of it. 
Q, Were they put up in a bundle? — A. No. 
Q, Were there two copies or more? 
A. There was more than half-a-dozen of them; rnd I lecked 
them by. 
: What did Mr. Palmer ſay to you, when he guve oy? 
A. Nothing at all. 


: For what purpoſe did you ſuppoſe he gave them you? 
A. I ſuppoſed, to give away. 


Y. Did you give them away? 

A. Two or three copies I did, to the beſt of my remembrance. 

9. What became of them? A. I burnt them, 

: What made you burn them? | 

A. Becauſe 1 thought it was not ſafe to have them in my 
cuſtody. 

2: Do you know whether Mr. Palmer gave "IL to any body 
, elſe? — 2, I believe he gave ſome to Mr. Miller, the bookſeller. 


Mr. Haccaxt,—You ſay you burnt theſe copies, had you 
| keard of any ſearching? 


a * was after Mr. Palmer was taken up, that 1 barge them. 


DAVID MILLER, 
Sworn—Examined by Mr. M. Coxachrr. 


2. Look at that—did you ever ſee a copy of tht . 
before? H. Yes; I have. 


% 1 


' ©, Upon what oceafion did you ſee it? "FI Tate 
A. It was brought into my ſhop, by Mr. Palmer. | 
: Were there any conſiderable number of them? — A. A "07 
2: Were there half. a- dozen A. I dare ſay there was thats 
2: A dozen? A. I cannot ſay, for I did not count them. 
Did you get any orders from Mr, Palmer, relative to it? 
A. No; upon my oath I cannot lay that I did. ? 
2. What did he ſay? 1 | 
A. He ſaid, there was a A thing, 128 believed to be 
the- production of a common ere ſuppoſed that a were 
to be given away. | 

V Did you e e when 3 you w got them, that they were 
to give away? 

A. It was natural to s Gals 65 * they were brought to 
me in.that rus Palmer did not 155 they were to give a- 
Way. | 

Q, Did you diltribute a any ol. wem! 5 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

D. What did you do with them? | ö 

A. I took them off my counter; and, there is a Board that 


covers over where I cut my paper; 3 I put them in there; 3 and 
ſome little time after burnt them. 


: Why did you burn them? | 
A. I did not like them: I ſulpeRted 1 that ſome miſchief nigh 


ariſe from them. 


YQ. You did that, before any notice was 3 of them. 
A. I cannot ſay, whether it was or not—they lay in my ſhav- 
ing tub ſome conſiderable time. 


f 


JAMES SMITON, 
| Sworn—Examined by Mr. M Coxachix. 


©. Did you receive that letter? (Showing it bim 22 Ves. 
YQ, Who is it wrote by? 


A. I ſuppoſe it is written by the perion who ſigns it. 
: Who ſigns it? 


A. It is figned T. F. Een but I don't think it is 90 lig 
nature. 


What makes you think it is not his Signature? 


N ö Cy 1 e 
Think the manic 1. been added; 1 am pretiy beate i 7 


. 


* 


has. 


2, Did you Bee that letter to the teri of Fite? —4 Yes. 


ARS 


ſubſcription | upon it? l 
"oth The initials were, but not the full name. 


. That you ſay upon your oath, that the initials only were 
here, and not the full name -A. Ves. | 
9, Do you know who put 1 it there? -A. No. 
L. What were the initials ?---4, T. F. P. 
Q. Look again, and be certain before you ſpeak : now, re- 
Wncmber, you are upon your oath ; and you ate aſked that 
jueftion, Conſider before you ſpeak ?. 
Al will not ſwear to the letters, but I will ſwear that the 
name was not at full length. 
Lord Esxcrovs.—You ſay upon your oath, that there was 
Pothing but the initials when you received it ?. -A. Les. 
Mr. M“Coxachiz.— Do you know Mr. Palmer's hand- writ- 
. ing ?—4, I never ſaw him write. 
= 2. Have you ever received letters from him? A. Yes. 
13 Q. Is that the ſame hand-writing with the other letters you 
eceived?— A. Yes; I think it is. 

[ The Som read.—See Appendix, No. 8.] 
2. Did you receive ay copies of the printed paper with that 
Wctter ?—2., Yes. 
2. How many ?---4. I did not count them. 


2 


id not count them. 

2. Did you read the addreſs?---A. Yes. 

Y, Did you give them away to any body ? -A. Yes. 

A Who did you give them to? 
A. I gave one to a Mr. Harwood, one to Mr. Fiſher, and 
Wone to James Blyth, and one to John Ballingall; and I don't 
Pecollect that I gave any to any body elſe. 

Q, Who ſent you them? 

A. They came with a letter. 


ritten by Mr. Palmer to you, ſome pamphlets are mentioned 


0 


Q. Were there a dozen ind, I believe there might, but L 


Mr. Haccakr.— In that letter, which is ſaid to have been 


/ 
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and recommended in it; what was the nature of, thoſe pampb. 
lets ? were they of a 9 or of a political kind? 
A. One was u religious pamphlet, and the other a political 
one. One was an addreſs to Proteſtant Clergy, entirely,on the 
ſubject of religion; and the other was Horne Tooke's Trial. 
Mr. Buaxkzrr.— Gentlemen, The arole evidence on the 
part of the Proſecution being now cloſed, there are Tevera 
papers which will be read. to you in evidence, and among 
others the declaration of Mr. Palmer himfelf. | 
Mr. Palmer's Declaration read. —See Appendix, No. 9. | 


Two Fragments of Letters found i in "the ' Pafſeſſion of Alezande 
 Morrin, read, No. 10. 


| Letter from Alexander Morrin | to My. Palmer read No. 11. 


Letter to James Ellit, found i in Matthew's pocket-book, read, 
No. 12. 


Mr. Buzxerr.---The evidence on 1 — part of the Proſecu. 
tion is now cloſed, both parole and written: 8 


| - 
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EVIDENCE on BEHALF or THE PANNEL 


5 WILLIAM: STEWART 
| - Swotn.—Examined by Mr. CL ERR. 

| ©. Where do you live -A. In Dundee. 

N Do you know of any ſocieties there? 

A. Yes ; I know of two there. 
9. Is there a ſociety there named the F riends of the People! 
= A. The Friends of Liberty. 
©. Are you a member? - A. Ves. | : 
' 2; How long have you been a member? . 82 
| | 1 I don't recolle& rightly, but I have been for ſome ome, 


| | VL, Do you know Mr. Palmer? — H. I have ſeen him. 50 

1 2, Was he a member of the ſociety C7 a 

| A. Yes; he was a member for ſome time. , 
| : Do you recollect when he was admitted? 


A 


| A. No, I don't recollect what day of the month it was. 
=. RIG Orr of the ſociety or Mr Palmer firſt ? | 


- * 


— — 
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le! 


me. 
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NC LO TIGES 
Do you md any wake that was e by this 
ſociety ?=A, "Yes; 1 
. Do vou know Th, drow up that addreſs? 
A. It was drawn up by the Tociety, © 
9. Do you know who propoſed it firſt? , _ 
A. No, I don't recollect who propoſed it firſt. | 
A. Do you recollect of being alone with one or two of your | 
companions of 'the fame lociety, and of meeting with Mr, Pal. 
mer in the Methodiſt Cloſs Pann Lf, Yes... 
9. Who was with you ? ; 1 
A. Two lads, George Mealmaker and David Wood. 
What did you ay to "73 Palmer concerning the ale. 
of the ſociety ? we 
A. I don't recollect * paſſed that night; but we gave 
him an invitation to come to the meeting,” -, 
9. Was Mr. Palmer a member of the 8 1 15 at chat time ? 
A. No; he was not. 
Y, Did Mr. Palmer/g9 with you ?, 
A. No; ve had no meeting that night. 
2: Was chere a _— of the Committee ſoon after ? 
Ps © IE 
9. Was you preſent at that ME 4 Yes; ; I was. 
Was there any draft of an addreſs produced that evening ? 
A. There was one laid upon the table that evening. 
2. Do you know who compoſed K 
A. I don't know rightly who compoſed i it; but, as far as L 
now, I think it was George Mealmaker. 2 
2. When you conſulted Mr. Palmer upon that ſubjed, did 
te adviſe you to compoſe the addreſs, or not to compoſe it ? 
A. I don't recolle& if he adviſed us that night or not. 
L. Was he for publiſhing an addreſs or not? 
A. He was for publiſhing it in the newſpapers only. 
Q. Was he for publiſhing it in the, newſpapers at that time 
r afterwards ?—£. It was afterwards. 
2. What do you mean by afterwards ? 
4. At a meeting afterwards. Y 
9. What ſort of a meeting was that which took place alter 
ards 4. A * meeting. 
O1 q 


— 


—— 


was there any body with him? 


tered and amended, or whether it ſhould be publiſhed ?. e 


1 7 


Lord Abrichotints—A' general meeting, or. commit 
meeting AA general meeting, held once a week. i 
Mr. Cuzxx.—On the night that you met with, Mr, Pala 


A. There was en ys with him, but 1 don't know 0 
it was. 1 | 
E Did you ſee 155 to-day, * . 1 
A. At being dark, I did R notice of him. | 
We Did you propoſe to Mr. Palmer to write this 25 
A. It was propoſed before that time that, an addreſs ſhoul{ 
be made out by the Society. 

2; But did you urge Mr. Palmer to write che addroſs? 

A. No. | 

WM Did Mealmaker or Wood urge un to it? 33 

2 1 eannot recolleQ thut. 7 5 | 


GEORG E L U K £ 
Sworn —Examined by Mr. cine. 1 * 


- 


3 


2; Where do you live 3 In Dundee. 1 
: Do you know of any ſocieties in Dundee Ld, Yes. 
Q. Do you belong to any of them ? 
A. Yes; I belong to the ſociety i in the Berean Meet 
houſe. 
Q. Was you an officer in Te ſociety ?—2. Yes. 
2. You was treaſurer, was you ?—4. Yes, 
VP Do you recollect an addreſs to Friends and Fellow Citi 
zens being propoſed in the ſociety ?—#. Ves. 
©. Was it propoſed to be printed? A. Yes. 
Q. Was it debated in the ſociety, Whether it ſhould be al. 


A. Yes, I believe it was, 

Q. Do you recolle& of Mr. Palmer taking any park in thi 
debate A,. Yes. | | 

DL. Did Mr. Palmer ſpeak . Ves. 

NY, Did he make any objection? 1 

A. Yes, he wanted it not to be printed in a Hand Bill, 


Lord Azzxcrxonais.—Did he wiſh it printed any other way! 
A. I don't recollect. | | 


— 


hu 


ay! 


Mr. Cranx,—Do as. any — Page. mags © in 
the curſe of, the debate —4. I don't know, - 5 

2 Was vou there during the whole of the debate * 1 

1 Ves ;,bur 1 was not in office at that time; z vent out, 
1 believe, before i it was all debated. | 25 

2: Do you know George Mealmaker ?— 4. Ye. 


8 Did he ſpeak in the courſe of the debate? 
2. I don't properly recollect that. : 


# * | * 


| Ms. ; > ILY 14 
Gentlemen of the Jury—Gentlemen, i in diſcharging this part of 


my duty, which requires of me to ſtate to you the purport of the 


evidence which has been laid before you in this caſe, upon the part 
of the Proſecutor, I know, I will meet with this concurrence of 
ſentiment in all of you, that this is a truly important caſe z when 
you conſider the nature of the offence charged againſt this Pan- 
nel, and, when you confider the party himſelf, who now ſtands 
at the bar, and I will.add, the conſequences of a verdict which 
you may pronounce in this caſe, the conſequences which it may 
haye upon the minds of the people at large, 
Gentlemen, the crime ſtated in this indictment is properly 
that of ſedition, committed by writing, and compoſing, and cir- 
culating a ſeditious and inflammatory paper, calculated to create 
a ſpirit of oppoſition. to the eſtabliſhed government, to raiſe a 
fexment in the minds of the people, and to bring along with it 
all thoſe evils that popular fury and inſurrection occaſions. 
Gentlemen, this offence, when all the evils attending upon 
popular fury and inſurrection are conſidered, I am confident all 
of you will join with me in thinking, | it is an offence which ſtands 


foremoſt in the liſt of buman crimes; for your own experience 


may teach you,—hiftory, and that of a very modern date, may 


teach you, that when people are once rouſed, eſpecially upon 


ſubjects of politics, there is no outrage, however wild, that may. 


not be committed. He, therefore, that is the author and inſtru- 


ment of ſedition, in whatever way it is applied, he ought rightly. 
and properly to be conſidered as the author, and the committer 


of all thoſe crimes, that ſedition naturally begets; and he that 


attempts to commit ĩt is guilty of an offence which every civil- 
ized Rate in Europe, or in the world, muſt, and do; puniſh 
with ſeverity. 
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8 Seni it will Te in the recollection of ar of y 1 ou, 
much about the ſame period laſt year, there were in a0 eve. 
ry corner of the kingdom, the moſt dangerous ſymptoms of a fe. 
ditious ſpirit, which manifeſted itſelf in a variety of ſhapes, in 
the other part of the united kingdom. It is well known that 
productions were ſent forth to taint the minds of the people, fl. LY 
led with every argument that falſehood, perfidy, and treaſo i 
could hatch, to excite the minds of the people to outrage and 
violence. One of theſe productions, with a purpoſe but too 
plain, was levelled againſt the private characters of ſome of the 
moſt reſpectable P4884 in the State, without excepting the Su- 
preme Magiftrate himſelf, and loading them with abuſe. Aud, 
in this part of the kingdom the ſame ſpirit ſhewed itſelf, under 
pretence of reform, that inſidious catch-word, i in the mouths of : 

oſe, who, when the public or private characters are conſider. i 
ed, have the leaſt title to uſe them, and by ſeditious and tumul. 
tuous meetings, endangered even the life of one, whom this coun. 
try will acknowledge as its greateſt benefaQor. Thoſe diſtur- 
bances which certainly did create a very ſerious alarm in the 
minds of every peaceable and well diſpoſed ſubjeQ, created a 


dread, that ſimilar diſaſters might take place here, w ich have 
taken place in another kingdom, that the fyflem of go- 


vernment would be here followed, that has taken place in 
that kingdom, and which is certainly a moſt unexampled 
fcene of wretchedneſs and miſery. I fay thoſe inſurrec- 
tions which created thoſe alarms were, by the timely af. 
fiance of the body of the State, fortunately got under, at leaſt 
to far, that thoſe who had been ſo induſtrious in their patriotic 
pretences, were much leſs induſtrious in their ſeditious attempts; 
for whatever colour they might give to their proceedings, they 
unqueftionably had that ſcope and tendency; andthe. better and 
more reſpectable part of the community concurred to put down 
that ſpirit, which was fo ſtrong, ſo unequivocal, and effectual a 
diſplay of the general ſenſe of the nation, that it was not to be 
expected that any man, in whatever fituation he was placed, 
would be fo wicked, and ſo madly fooliſh, as to attempt after- 
, Wards to excite that ſpirit. If J am not, however, much miſta- 
ken, the evidence you have heard this day does evince, that 
there were ſome perſons, and thoſe not in a very obſcure fituation 
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n life, who were,aQuated by that mickedrels Arby that C1 
els of folly. 3 & 


"a. F .3 


Gentlemen, hat the 4k {7 of Ra Pannet may have been, 
antecedent to his writing, and circulating this paper, which i is 


f you Wy judge from the aſſociation to Which he belonged, 

and which, whatever name it may have borne, and the name it- 
5 elf 3 is an ominous name. the aſſociation of the Friends of Liberty, 
A | ſay, was, intended ſolely for ſeditious purpoſes, I ſay, if you 


Wis conduct, antecedent to this publication, was any other than 
3 clearly evinced by the proof in this day's trial; and it will not 
aid him much, in ſaying, that his intentions were not thoſe named 
n the indictment; 3 that he bears the character of a clergyman, 
but whoſe religious tenets are as hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed doc- 
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government of the country. | 

Gentlemen, when that is the nature of the offence charged 
againſt this Pannel, when you take along with you alſo the effects 
hich this ſame ſpirit may have had upon the minds of the peo- 


. 
aan 


once manifeſted itſelf in this country among a certain claſs of 


you alſo take into conſideration, that the verdi& which you may 
his day pronounce, . whatever it may be, will not paſs unnoticed 


idence that attention which it ſo juſtly merits, and will judge 
Wof it under this impreſſion, that you are diſcharging a moſt ne- 
Kcefary and important duty—to the public at large—to the con- 
Wiiitution of this country---to that conſlitution under which you 
Wand your fathers have long lived happy and ſecure; that conſli- 
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; Wt odght to be the prayer of every good ſubject, that it may long 
continue, and that you yourſelyes may long enjoy that govern- 
f ment, with the ſame ſecurity, and the ſame protection. 

= Gentlemen, the charge which is contained in this indictment 
may be ſaid to be threefold; it is that of being the author and 


5 the ee of the paper, ſlated in this indiddmest to be ledi- 


he ſobj jet of the trial, I am not at liberty to flate; though, 


judge from the company he kept, you will not ſuppoſe, that 


rines of the country, as his political ones are to the eſtabliſhed | 


ple, and when you take alſo along with you that that ſpirit, which 


peeple, though got under, is not altogether put down, and when 


in any corner of the kingdom, I am ſure you will give to this e- | 


Wtution, and that fabric of government, which has withſtood many | 
tempeſtuous day, and many a political convulſion, and which 
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tious; and there is alfs charged agairft this Pan l ihe. . 
ing, and cauſing to be printed; and the circulating, and cauſing 
to be circulated this paper.---And, Gentlemen, i in judging hoy | 
far the evidence brought upon the part of the Proſecutor eſta. 
bliſhes all and each of theſe” different offene es, the firſt prelimi. 
_ nary thing which falls for you to confider is, whether or not 
the paper, which is the corpus delefti” in chis caſe, which is the 
very foundation bf the trial, is or not of the deſcription ſtated 
in this iudictment? "Yo have heard it laid down by the Honou- 
. rable Judges, who ſtated their opinions upon the relevancy of 
the indictment, that you ought to conſider, not only the mere 
fat of circulating, but whether or not the paper, faid to be 
circulated, is, or not, of a ſeditious tendency---that i is your pro- 
vince, as much as it is to judge of the mere act of circulating, 
Indeed before a Jury can judge of the guilt, or innocence of a 
party, charged with an offerice of this Kind, they muſt t take in 
their conſideration the nature of the Hand Bill; and, if you are 
ſatisfied that this paper is not ſeditious; there isno occaſion for you 
to enquire whether the printing is proved, or the circulating is 
proved; becauſe, if the paper is innocent, no act of the Pannel 
with regard to it can be confidered as criminal. You Gentle- 
men then are to conſider, whether this paper is or not of that 
deſcription. In the former part of this trial, you had occaſion to 
hear a very long argument indeed, with reſpect to this prelimi. 
nary point, whether this paper is, or is not ſeditious, and there 
were ſome things thrown out which were obviated by the Coun. 
fel on the ſame fide which I have the honour to take, which ! 
muſt take ſome notice of, One argument of the Counſel for the 
Pannel is, that a trial, in a profecution of this nature, may at 
fect the Liberty of the Preſs in this country, a liberty which i 
the birth right of every Britiſh ſubject, and without which g0- 
vernment Could not exiſt. Gentlemen, a very few words will be 
ſufficient to ſkew you, that the Liberty of the Preſs is no more 
connected with the queſtion that is the ſubje&t of this trial, than 
pour perſonal liberties, at this moment, have with it; for, Gen. 
tlemen, to ſay that the Liberty of the Prefs i is to be affected iy 
2 trial of this kind, by the proſecution of a perfon, charged with 
publiſhing an fo faininatory and ſeditious libel, is as abſurd, as t0 
ſay that the liberty of a ſubect, or the Britiſh Conſ.itution is te 
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be affected, by the trial of a highwayman, or à robber. The 
ttial and conviction of theſe perſons are abſolately neceſſary for 
the preſervation of both the one and the other; for as no true 
freedom can exiſt in any country where crimes go unpuniſhed, 
{6 no true liberty can exiſt where the * tbe licentibuſueſs of the 
« pre“ is permitted. Therefore I am ſure you will be ſatisfied, 
that the Liberty of the Preſs can have no earthly connection 
with the caſe before you; for, if you are ſatisfied that this is an 
inflammatory paper, the Liberty of the Preſs, inſtead of being 
injured by a ann of 9 kind, is confirmed and Sas | 
a 

Gentlemen, with reſpeQ to what was ſtated at ſo great a 
by the Counſel for the Pannel,—I ſay, with reſpect to the dif- 
ferent quotations that he made from ſeveral ſpeeches, that were 
faid to have been held in the Houſe of Parliament, and the va-' 
rious quotations from authors upon the conſtitution of this coun- 
try, and which were ſaid to be as ſeditious as the paper now be- 
fore you, I apprehend the argument founded upon them is al- 
moſt as applicable as the argument with reſpect to the Liberty of 
the Preſs; for, admitting that the extracts from thoſe ſpeeches” 
are genuine, admitting that the authorities from which they 
were taken are genuine, and I ſaw that one of them was from 
the Edinburgh Gazetteer and the Morning Chronicle, if theſe 
could be held by you as legal evidence that ſuch ſpeeches were 
held, yet that has no earthly connection with the. queſtion be- 
fore you; for, though there is ſuch a thing as freedom of ſpeech 
in Parliament, which is a privilege belonging to every member, 
thoſe ſpeeches, if made among the people, might have a very 
different tendency from what it has on the perſons to whom the 
members of the Houſe of Commons addreſs themſelves ; there 
they have not the like tendency to excite the mob to acts of 
outrage and violence; and therefore that can be conſidered as 
no rule whatever. But, Gentlemen, it is certainly unneceſſary 
for me to take up more of your time with reſpe& to the preli- 
minary arguments, ſtated by the Counſel for the Pannel, which 
were fully and clearly anſwered by the learned Counſel, and by 
the honourable Judges who ſpdke after him. 

| Gentlemen, you are to confider, whether this paper is truly | 
or falſely deſcribed, i in the libel, to be of a ſeditious and ine m 
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matory tendency ; and I am ſure, it is almoſt impoſſible for any 
perſon to peruſe that paper without being completely ſenſible, 
that the perſon who was the author of it, and who circulated 
that paper, did it for the moſt wicked and the moſt {editious pur- 

_ poſes. The whale paper, from beginning to end, breathes the 
language of ſedition, and of oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment; it is wrote in a ſtyle which marks the ſchool from whence 
it came; it is violent, hyperbolical, and declamatory ; it calls 

upon the-people to riſe up, and vindicate their juſt rights; it 

ſpeaks of a war which was undertaken as a juſt war, it ſpeaks of 
it, as being undertaken * by a wicked miniſtry, to forge chains, 
for a free people, and to rivet thoſe chains upon ourſelves.'— 
Gentlemen, when a paper of this kind is addreſſed to the lower 
claſſes of the people who are ignorant of the ſituation in which 
they ſtand as ſubjects of a free government, I ſay, when a paper 
of this tendency is addreſſed to ſuch people, what effect muſt it 
have upon their minds! Will it not lead them to acts of vio- 
lence, to do every thing in their power to deſtroy the eſtabliſh- 
ed conſtitution of this country ? And muſt you not be ſatisfied, 
that the perſon who compoſed it, and ſent it into the world, had 
thoſe ſeditious intentions ?---Gentlemen, it is not neceflary for 
me to read over the particular parts of this ſeditious paper; al- 
moſt every part of it breathes the language of ſedition. The 
| firſt two paragraphs ſays, * That portion of liberty you once en- 
4 | joyed, & c. [See Indiciment, p. 7.] 
| "Gentlemen, what is this, but making the common vail of 
8 this country believe, that they are not only oppreſſed, but abſo- 
Jutely flaves; and if they once have this belief, can you believe 
that they will not endeavour to exert | themſelves, as much as 
poſſible, to deſtroy that government under which they live as 
, oppreſſed ſlaves? and can you believe, that a perſon ſending ſuch 
papers among them, did not intend to excite them to acts of out. 
rage? It is unneceſſary for me to read any more of the paper 
which is the ground work of this trial, —l leave it entirely to 
your conſideration ; and I am perfectly ſatisfied you will be un- 
animous, that this paper does contain matter of a ſeditious ten- 
dency, and indeed, ſuppoſing the words of this paper had been 
it very different to what they are, ſuppoſing the intentions of the 
* author and circulator had been different to what they are, the 
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Wilder in which it was Circulated and ſent abrozd, muſt ſatisfß 
you, that there was ſome ſuch wicked intention on the part of 
the perſon who ſent it abroad. If this man had conſidered, that 
this paper contained nothing of a ſeditious and inflammatory na- 
ture, can you believe he would have circulated it in the way he 
did—going to. two bookſelters, and getting it printed in the 
clandeſtine way in which he did get it printed; if this was not 
his intention, he certainly would have publiſhed it in a very dit. 
ferent manner; but the proof of this man's intention does not 
reſt upon the way in which he circulated it, becauſe the paper 
itſelf ſhews, from the whole tenor of it, that the perſon who 
wrote it did mean to create a ſpirit of diſaffection to the eſta- 
bliſhed government. Why then, Gentlemen, it is for you to 
conſider, Whether this man's being the author of this paper, and 
whether his printing. or cauſing to print, and circulate this pa- 
per, is or not, eſtabliſhed by the evidence; and, Gentlemen, the 
proof in this caſe appears to me to be ſo very clear, and fo con- 
clufive, that I ſhould think it very unneceſſary to take up much 
of your time if recapitulating the ſubſtance of that evidence. I 
take it to be moſt clearly eſtabliſhed in proof, that this Pannel is 
the author of the paper contained ju the indiftment z—and the 
evidence upon that head, which I {hall call your attention to, is 
that of Mealmaker. Gentlemen, — George Mealmaker depones, 
that there were two ſocieties in Dundee, one of the Friends of 
the Conſtitution, the other of the Friends of Liberty, of which 
laſt he is a member. He tells you, that he remembers, in July, 
a2 Addreſs to the Friends of Liberty; that Mr. Palmer; being 
invited with ſome others to the meeting, he read the addreſs; 
that there was ſometime after a general extraordinary meeting, 
to conſider the buſineſs of the Society and the fituation of the 
country} that it was propoſed at the committee, that it ſhould be 
read at the general meeting; that he read the addreſs, and that 
alterations were propoſed and agreed to; that it was ordered to 
be printed ; and, fo far as he recolleQs, it was delivered either 
to Mr. Palmer, or Mr. Ellis, or both of them but that part 
of his evidence, which eſtabliſhes in as clear a manner as can be, 
that this Pannel was; in law, as well as in fact, the proper 
author of this paper, he fays, that part of the addreſs only was 
produced at che committee; that at the general extraordinary 
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meeting, it was produced more full; and, Gentlemen, he goes 

on, and ſays, that the additions were in the hand- writing of Mr. 
ee ; be ſays, that the ſociety unanimouſly gave orders to 
Mr. Palmer, or Ellis, to get it printed; and, that they accepted 
the offer of the ſociety; that it was printed, and the ſociety paid 
the expence of it; he ſaw an order given by the ſociety for the 
payment of it; that he heard it had been printed in Edinburgh; 


and that he heard that leaves were torn out of the book. So 
that you ſee it is eſtabliſhed, by the evidence of Mealmaker, that 
the whole of it was not wrote by Mr. Palmer, yet that it was left 


in Mr. Pal.ner's hands, and afterwards, when produced in the 


general extraordinary meeting, the feveral additions and altera- 


tions were in the hand-writing of Mr. Palmer. 

Gentlemen, I do beg leave to ſubmit to you, that this muſt, af 
itſelf, ſhew that Mr. Palmer is, in the eye of the law, and muſt 
be held and conſidered in the eye of the law, as the author of 
this paper; and I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that it is by no 
means a probable ſtory that. Mealmaker has told, and ſome 0- 
thers have concurred with him in ſaying, that he was the author 


of the firſt part of it, if you look at the ſtyle of writing, look 


at his ſubſcription, that is clearly the ſlyle of a man of no edu- 
cation, and the ſtyle of the paper is that of a man having had a 


liberal education; and I cannot but believe that Mr. Palmer is 


the author of the firſt part of this paper, but it is not in evi- 
dence, how much of this paper was the production, that was 
hid before the committee at the firſt meeting. I ſay, from the 
evidence of Mealmake:, that Mr. Palmer kept poſſeſſion of this 
part of the addreſs, and brought it afterwards to the general 
meeting; this muſt ſatisfy you, that, though Mr. Palmer may 
not have written every, line of this addreſs, he muſt be held in 
law, to be the author of this publication. Then Mealmaker 
goes on, and depones, in croſs-examination, that the burden of 
it was, the ſociety being diſcontented with the preſent ſtate of re- 


preſentation; that Mr. Palmer did not make the original draft; 


that his alterations were more loft in the expreſſions, and that, 
in the original committee, he was againſt publiſhing i it altogether. 
Now, this part of Mealmaker's evidence is confirmed- by the 
evidence of Ellis, who depones, that Mr. Palmer ſaid, that he 


did not think there was any thing exceptionable in the paper; 
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that he held it to be as true as the goſpel, and, in his opinteil, 
innocent, but that he was afraid people in power would take no- 
| tice of it. Now, when you ſee that Mr. Palmer ſoftened the 
expreſſions, this is one of the ſtrongeſt circumſtances, which 
muſt convince you of what Mr. Palmer's intention was here. 
Mr, Palmer was certainly the beſt informed perſon in that meet- 
ing; he knew, that if he was to inſert expreſſions palpably ſedi- 
tious, he could eaſily be brought to puniſhment; but he ſoftens 
the expreſſions, and ſhews, that he did not intend. to be brought 
into trouble for this paper, but that it ſhould come forth in the 
ſhape in which you now have it. 

Gentlemen, 1 ſay, therefore, that taking the whole of the 
evidence which you have juſt now heard, I am confident you 
will be of opinion, that the firſt part of the indictment is proved, 
that Mr. Palmer was the author of this ſeditious paper; but 
whether he was or not, you will conſider whether he was not 
the perfon-who got it printed at Edinburgh; and, to this end, 
I would call your attention to the evidence of Morrin ; he ſays, 
he got one thouſand copies from his brother, who printed them; 
that Mr. Palmer ordered them to be printed ; that he had a let- 
ter from Mr. Palmer ordering them to be printed; and you 
will conſider the import of that proof, and you will be clearly 
of opinion, from the compariſon of the hand-writing, that all 
theſe letters ſaid to be wrote by Mr. Palmer are the ſame hand- 
writing. 

Gentlemen, I own I find myſelf ſo much fatigued, and ſo un- 
well from the heat that is now in this room, that I am hardly 
able to go through the whole of the evidence. The laſt thing , 
in the indictment is, with regard to the circulation of this paper, 
which is moſt clear and concluſive. You have the evidence of 
the two bookſellers of Dundee; both of whom expreſsly tell 
© you, that Mr. Palmer called at their ſhops, and left them ſeveral 
copies of this paper, that they afterwards burnt them ; and their 
_ evidence is confirmed by the evidence of Smiton, who received 
a letter from Mr. Palmer, mentioning, that he had ſent a num- 
ber of copies of this paper; and, he ſays, that he gave them 
to a Mr. Harwood, a Mr. Fiſher, and ſome other perſons; fo 
_ that the circulating of this leditious 5 is clearly eſtabliſhed 

by the proof before you. 
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San I will not take up apy more of your time, for 1. 
feel myſelf ſo very much exhauſted, that T am not able to go 
on. TI leave the caſe with you, confident that you will be ſatis- 
fied in your minds, that each of the articles in this indictment 
is ſubſtantiated by proof; and, that you will be ſatisfied, (whe- 
ther you ſhall be of opinion, that Mr. Palmer wrote every line 
of this paper, or not,) that the other parts of this indictment 
are proven, that he cauſed the paper to be printed, and when 
printed, did diſtribute, _ did circulate. 


Mr. Ctr, | | 
Gentlemen of the Jury It is now my duty, Gentlemen, to 
make a few obſervations in behalf of the Pannel at the bar; and 
it is your duty, fairly, and impartially to try his cauſe. Gen- 
tlemen, fince it is your duty to try his cauſe fairly and impar- 
tially, I muſt, in the ig place, obſerve to you, that there 
is nothing whatever which has ſuch an effect to prevent impar- 
' tiality, to prevent fairneſs in men's opinions, there is nothing 
whatever, Gentlemen, that has ſuch an affect to warp their opi- 
nions, even in the moſt ſacred and judicial queſtions, as political 
prejudices. When patties run high, Gentlemen, and when a 
perſon known to enterain certain opinions in politics comes to be 
tried. — Gentlemen, it is ſcarcely poſſible, let the Jury who try 
him be never ſo candid, and never fo fair, I ſay, if poſſible, it 
is a very difficult matter, indeed, for them to diveſt themſelves 
of their prejudices. It is well known that this country is at pre- 
ſent deeply involved in party ſpirit, a great majority of the 
country thinking one way, while a certain part of the country 
think in another way. I am not perſonally acquainted' with any 
of you, but I believe you to be a ſerfible, and intelligent Jury. 
And, Gentlemen, I apprehend that. I ſay nothing improper to 
you, in the i place, in warning you of the partialities and pre- 
judices that muſt naturally ariſe iv your minds from the circum- 
ſtances of the times, which are perfectly notorious to every mat 
who hears me. Gentlemen, it will be neceſſary for me, before I 
come to the evidence, to enter a little into the biſtory of the ideas 
of reform that have been propagated in this country, and like wiſe 
into the hiſtory of the ſtrong language that has, on different oc- 

caſions, been uſed by one party to ano! ker in a political matters. 
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Gentlemen, 1 need not go farther back in the kitory of re- 
| fm than the American war, a long and calamitous war, as 
it is now univerſally acknowledged to have been, a long and ca- 
lamitous war, that entailed many miſeries and an amazing load 
of debt upon this cquntry, Gentlemen, after the American 
war had continued for ſome time, for. at firſt, vou muſt recollect, 
at firſt it, was a popular war; but, after having continued ford 
time, oppoſition to the miniſtry, Geutlemer, of all deſcriptions, 
in Parliament and out of Parliament, indulged themſelves in a 
laticude of language that had hardly ever before been known 
upon any other occaſion z and, when J ſay fo, I fay ſomething 
exceedingly ftrong indeed. Every one of you muſt have ſeen, 
every one of you muft have read the letters of that famous li- 
beller Junius; and yet, I believe it is in my power to point out 
to you forms of expreſſion, reſpecting his. Majeſty's government, 
infinitely more ſtrong, however wicked, however libellous, than 
are to be found in the letters of Junius, The men that oppoſed 
that war, and it came to be at laſt almoſt the whole country, 
for the war was continued by the Government long after it was 
unpopular,—the men who oppoſed that war, indulged themſelves 
in great ſtrength of expreſſion, —the expreſſions in this Hand Bill. 
are weak and feeble indeed, compared with the expreſſions in 
which, by thoſe letters, the miniſtry were ſtigmatized; they were 
abuſed, in all poſſible. ſhapes, for daring to continue a war a- 
gainſt a people fighting for their liberties ;—the impolicy and the 
unjuſtice of the war was ſtigmatized with every | kind of language 
that the mind of man, I had almoſt ſaid the malice of men, could 
. Now it muſt be plain to every man who hears me, that 
tlie American war gave birth to various plans of reform; the 
legiſlature was, by a great variety of people, attacked as having 
corruption in it, and it was held out to be abſolutely neceſſary that 
ſome reform ſhould take place. Gentlemen, the firſt of theſe 
reforms, not abſolutely the firſt in point of time, but we may 
call it ſo here, the firſt of theſe reforms was propoſed by Mr. 
Burke himſelf, Mr. Alderman Sawbridge had, to be ſure, been 
making his annual motion about triennal Parliaments, but Mr. 
Burke himſelf was the firſt man who made a ſtand upon the 
point of reform; and, at laſt, avowedly for diminiſhing the in- 
fluence of the Crown, e a reform, by which a num- 
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ber of places were taken away, and the Crown was deprived of 

a confiderable degree of influence, which influence was ſuppoſed 
to have been improperly exerciſed, in corrupting the two Hou- 
ſes of Parliament ; and, Gentlemen, it was very openly ſpoke out 
on all hands, both in Parliament and out of Parliament, that 
that influence of the Crown was ſo employed; and, I am ſure 
there is no man in this room fo ignorant as not to know, that 
| theſe complaints of the extending influence of the Crown went 
over the whole nation; almoſt every man believed that the in- 
fluence of the Crown was increaſing at ſuch an amazing rate, 
that, unleſs ſomething was done to ſtop it, it would ſwallow up 
the liberties of this nation. When the nation univerſally diſap- 
proved of the American war, and yet found that the miniſter 
could furniſh reſources for the war, it was ſuppoſed that the 
Crown had more influence than the people had ; and the infe- 
rence was, that it could not have had influence without ſome 
corrupt means or other. Now, Gentlemen, ſtrong language 
was uſed againft the American war. Mr. Burke propoſed his 
reform in Parliament ; but this was Toon followed up by new 
ideas: It was ſuppoſed that Mr, Burke's reform was inadequate 
and ineffeCtual ; the people began to look into their elections; 
they began to conſider that the repreſentation of the people in 
Parliament was not fair and equal; that a very few people had a 
command of the majority of the Houſe of Commons; that many 
*Peers had the nomination to ſeats in the Houſe of Commoas, 
Gentlemen, I need not go over all this ground with you, you 
muſt remember well how the Reform in Parliament and of 
the repreſentation of the people in Parliament was introduced. 
Now, Gentlemen, as often as it was introduced, it was defeated. 
by majorities in Parliament; but, at the ſame time, thoſe who 
have introduced it continued to carry on their deſigns; and how | 
did they carry them on? Why, by pamphlets, ſome of which 
I ſhall have occaſion to mention; ſome by newſpapers ; they 
ſtill continued to proſecute their plan of reform. Now, Gen- 
tlemen, theſe plans of reform were univerſally in agitation, and 
they had a great many favourers then which they have not now. 
Every perſon muſt recollect, that the moſt illuſtrious men, now 
in Parliament, were friends to a reform in Parliament. What ! 


need I mention his Grace the Duke of Richmond ? What! need 
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H neition Mr. Pitt, the conſtant friend of reform, even after he 
was in Miniſtry? What! need I mention the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dundas, who, upon one occaſion, ſupported the reform. 
But, Gentlemen, this went on, and a reform was thought by 
no means to be fo abominable a thing, that was to introduce a- 
narchy and confuſion; to deſtroy the government; tb deſtroy the 
Houſe of Lords. Gefitlemen. before the French Revolution no 
ſuch ideas were ever heard of, no ſuch ideas were ever mention- 
ed; and the argument was all on the fide of the reformers, till 
at laſt there was no decent or good argument againſt the reform 
to my knowledge; and ſo much was this the cate, that the moſt 
ſenfible men I know declared themſelves to be convinced, that a 
moderate reform in the Houſe of Commons would be of the moſt 
eſſential ſervice to the community; and would ſtrengthen the 
conſtitution. But, Gentlemen, upon the French Revolution 
taking place, a new ſeries of events happened ;—this was an e- 
vent unparalleled in the hiſtory of affairs, a mighty monarchy, 
apparently eſtabliſhed by every thing that was ſecure and unaſ- 
ſailable, was ſuddenly overturned by its owa corruption. The 
inhabitants of this country, the inhabitants of the globe were 
ſtupified at hearing it ;—it gave general ſatisfaQion: . At the 
firſt news of the Revolution in France, when it was ſuppoſed 
that it would be carried no farther than a ſort of reform in 
France, a repreſentation of the people, a continuance of the no- 
bility, and all the glory and ſplendor of the monarchy, with z 
mixture of liberty, no man will be ſo uncandid as to ſay it gave 
the ſmalleſt diſpleaſure ; on the contrary, great joy and ſatisfac- 
tion; and every benevolent and liberal mind in this country re- 
joiced; that the French had recovered their liberties ; however, 
moſt unfortunately, in France new events took place in conſe- 
quence of the violence of their factions and their parties, in con- 
ſequence of numberleſs frauds and crimes of all deſcriptions, 
chiefly of the political kind. - Gentlemen, the glory of the Re- 
volution was done away, and anarchy and confuſion ſucceeded. 
But, Gentlemen, the people in this country, who had at firſt ap- 
plauded the Revolution, ſtill continued to think, a great part 
of them ſtill continued to think, not withſlanding thoſe un- 
fortunate circumſtances, that, if matters would take a. better 
burn in F rance, the French Rexglution 21 be of e 
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tage to France Ya Fe in general to anch His, a very 
conſiderable number of the inhabitants of this country, and not 


the leaſt reſpectuble in point of jadgment. and abilities, long 


entertained that opinion. Gentlemen, I am ſure u Will join 
one in thinking, that the people Who applauded the French Re- 


volution did? not deſert them ſuddenly. No, Gentlemen, they 
left them gradually, their well wiſhers fell away piece-meal ; 
che people who? had applauded the Revolution departed: from 


them by degrees; and ſtill they had ſome friends left who con- 
Adered that the French Revolution would ultimately be a- bene 


fit to France, and to the haman kind in general. Now, Gen- 
tlemen, you well kno what effect theſe diſputes had in aggra- 


vating the violence of parties in thif country; the moſt furious 
debates took place, even in Parliament itſelf, debates the like 


öf which had- never been heard of, for the violence of the ex- 


preffions that were uſed en both ſides And, Gentlemen, the vio- 


lence of thoſe diſcontents, and the virulence of parties was 2ggra- 


vated by the ſeparation and the quarrels of men, who had former- 
ly entertained a good-opinion of esel vir, ny had ated v With 


_ another in parties. 


Semlemen, at this unfortunate tins, 2885 parties ie | 
runnin de ſo extremely high, popular writers aroſe in this coun 
try, ad applied tlie doctrines, citculated in that country, for 


the möſt inſidious of ' purpoſes in France, but much möre ſo in 


this country; they took bold! of thoſe topics, and affailed the 


vulgar minds with arguments, perhaps too powerful for them to 


encounter. Gentlemen, writers aroſe on the other fide, and 
anſwered them with the vitulence of invective, at the ſame time 
that they etideavoured to anſwer them by argument. Parties 
roſe Rin higher x one man in politics could hardly open his mouth 
ro another upon theſe ſubſects; and I really belifve in my own 
wid; that, if ydu go back in the kiſtory of this country to the 
moſt Solent times that ever were known, perhaps no period ever 


: happened it! this: country when parties elitertatied: ſuch animoſi- 


Nes Again ne another. Vou have heard to- day, from my 
friend Mr. Burnett, that the exiſtence of our government has 
been attacked b theſe Violent Ubellers. On the other hand, 
Fbu are no ſtfangers to the hand bills and pamphlets, of every 
deſcription, that fe circblated on the other fide; they tteat the 
doctrines, advanced by 1. Burnett, as the A of deſpo- 
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people ſuſpect it, that I have mentioned it, and you muſt all 
know the fact, that different ſocieties, advertiſed in every newſ- 
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gainſt each other every topic of virulence and abuſe. - * 
Now, Gentlemen, while matters were in this 8 and 
parties ran ſo high, as you muſt know in your on conſcience 


they did, proclamation; was ꝓubliſhed, ſtigmatizing certain pu- 
blications in vindication of the French doctrines, and the other 
new doctrines which have been grafted. upon them. Gentle- 
men, the proclamation mentioned no book in particular; but 


it was well Known to allude to Mr. Paine's bock. — Such was 
the Liberty of the Preſs, or the Licence of the Preſs, that the 
book was circulated and recommended to the peruſal of 


every perſon, and yet nobody ſuppoſed it to be a libel, 


that is, an unlawful writing no perſon ſuppoſed it to be a 
libel; no perſon ſuppoſed it to be illegal; no- perſon ſup- 
poſed that, though it contained: doctrines in themſelves dan- 
gerous, either the author, or the printer, or the publiſher of ſuch 
a book, had been guilty of any crime; and ſo: little did the 


paper, recommending the writings of Paine to every body; and 


they were at the paips to have cheap editions of them printed 


and circulated among the lowaſt of the people. I believe no 


book ever was publiſhed wlüch met with ſuch a rapid circula- 
tion; and yet it was long before it was known to any of the 
great lawyers that this book was a libel or contrary to the Li- 


berty of the Preſs. The progreſs of animoſities grew with the 


progreſs of French affairs, whether they were ſucceſsful, 
or whether they were gefeated, it was ſtill the topic that 


alarmed She fears of the one Partys or means hae eden of 


the other part. di 
Gentlemen, at laſt the common era ie of ahi 

country; were ſuppoſed to be infected with dangerous opinions, ; 

in conſequence of the different popular works that had been 


diſtributed among them; and this happened at the ſame time 
that the French had boon ſucceſsful in driving their enemies 


out of France, and even in over-running a great part of the 
Low Countries; a ſudden alarm was ſpread through the whole 


country, every man of property trembled for his property, every 
man of property dreaded that his poorer neighbours round about 
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him would join with the other vulgar in A i bot klo, and 
rob him of his property, —anarchy would be introduced, and 
matters get into the ſame ſituation as the affairs in France. 
You cannot be ſtrangers to this alarm. I dare ſay you your- 


ſelves feel it: Lou are men of property, and you muſt feel as 


every man of property did feel, that his property was in dan- 
ger, from the ſuppoſed pernicious influence of the doctrines that 
had been circulated among the people doctrines very flattering 
to vulgar minds concerning the Rights of Man. — Now, Gen- 
tlemen, I need not ſtate how much theſe circumſtances muſt 


neceſſarily increaſe the violence of party prejudices; nor need I 
_ Rate to you that thoſe gentlemen, who {till adhered to the cauſe 
of reform, | who ſtill thought that a Reform in Parliament was 


abſolutely neceflary, in order to prevent the increaſing influence 
of the Crown, I-need not ſtate to you, that theſe men were en- 


gaged in the ſame cauſe with thoſe who entertained the more 


pernicious French doctrines; and it was moſt natural that they 
chould be joined in the ſame cauſe, becauſe every perſon who 
entertained the French doctrines was neceſſarily a reformer ; 
though it did not follow that every perſon who was a reformer 


_ entertained thoſe dangerous doctrines that had been circulated. 


Geatlemen, I have thought it. neceſſary to make theſe obſer- 
vations to ſhew you, in the fir place, ſomething of the hiſtory 
of reform, and what has given birth to it; and in the next place, 


to warn you more ſolemnly againſt that partiality and that pre- 
judice, that muſt be in the honeſteſt minds in this juncture of 


affairs. I ſay; it is difficult, if not impoſſible, for any man, in- 


tereſted and alarmed for his property, for men, who entertain 
thoſe feelinge, to act altogether free of thoſe prejudices in judg- 


ing of a cauſe, in which the queſtion of reform ſeems, in ſome 
degree, to be implicated ; and a queſtion againſt an individual, 
who is known to have uſed his exertions in order to promote 
that dangerous cauſe, — that cauſe which you conſider to be 
dangerous Now, Gentlemen, having ſaid ſo much, I muſt, in 
the next place, turn your attention to the legality of the object 
which thoſe men have in view, who with to obtain a Reform in 
Parliament, ITS 
Gentlemen,” many deteſt the cauſe of refoum ; ; many coakder 
it as molt dangerous to the country; many even conſider it a5 
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abſolutely neceſſary to ſtiſle every mention of reform. But, 
Gentlemen, that is a mere opinion upon the expediency of re- 


orm; for, however pernicious the doctrines of Paine may be, 


however pernicious doctrines may be that are directly hoſtile 


to the conſtitution, that have a direct tendency to overturn the 


government altogether, however illegal to entertain a ſerious 
deſign of introducing ſuch a reform as this, that Monarchy 
ſhould be aboliſhed, that the Houſe of Lords ſhould be aboliſhed, 
and Demooracy fet up, however illegal ſuch a deſign may be, I 

I have never heard from any tolerable authority, from any per- 
ſon, that the cauſe of reform, even when proſecuted by the 
meaneſt of the people, that the cauſe of reform, a fair, free, 
and equal Repreſentation in Parliamnt, that that is an illegal ob- 
ject to purſue. Various gentlemen have propoſed their plans of 
reform ; the preſent Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Prime 
Miniſter of Great Britain, has ſeveral times made motions in 
the Houſe of Commons for Keform in Parliament : It is well 
known that the Duke of Richmond did the ſame thing. It is 
well known that Mr. Flood, who died lately, likewiſe intro- 
duced a plan of reform; and it was never ſuſpected, when theſe 
plans of reform were brought forward, however pernicious it 


might be, it was never ſuſpected that it was illegal to purſue 


ſuch an object. What is more—a reform in the county repre- 
ſentation in Scotland is at preſent in agitation z and even the 
Public Proſecutor bimſelf, the Lord Advocate, (and I am happy 
in the opportunity to expreſs my eſteem for him, and that eſteem 
which every body who knows him muſt feel,) has appeared as 
a Delegate in Edinburgh in the cauſe of that reform. Nay 
more—is it not well known to every body, that a reform is at 
this moment entertained in the Houſe of Commons, a Reform 

in the Royal Boroughs of Scotland ?—A reſpeQable committes 
of the Houſe of Commons has been appointed to conſider of the 
grievances which theſe boroughs laboured under, and to report, 
in order to gain a reform among theſe boroughs. It is vain 


therefore to pretend, that the cauſe of reform, however pernici- 


ous it may be, however inexpedient it may be, it is in vain to 
ſay that it is 2//ega/, Gentlemen, if the means made uſe of in 
this reform are conſtitutional and legal in themſelves, I ſhould 
1 Hold jt as a propoſition, proved beyond a poſſibility of doubt, 
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that a reform is a legal object. Now, a you vill ob- 
ſerve, that, if it is a legal object, if a man can avow himſelf a 
friend of reform, who wiſhes certain changes to be made in 
the repreſentation of the people, who wiſhes a number of what 
are called the Rotten Boroughs to be ſtruck off the roll of 
boroughs, who wiſhes a greater number of electors in all bo- 
roughs, and who wiſhes, in general, a more fair, free, and equal 
repreſentation of the people in Parliament, and a ſhorter dura- 
tion of Parliaments ; if it is legal to entertain theſe ideas, and 
proſecute them, however inexpedient it may be, I am afraid 
you cannot take that into conſideration in this queſtion—expe- 
dience or inexpedience are words not known in à court of law. 
If the gentleman at the bar is a reformer, his ideas may be ex- 
ceedingly pernicious and dangerous in their tendency ; but if 
they be legal and conſtitutional in themſelves, however inexpe- 
dient they may be, it is impoſſible for you to take the expedi- 
ency of that plan into your conſideration at all; you can only 
conſider whether it was or not a legal object to purſue. Now, 
Gentlemen, it has been.pretended, however, that, though it may 
be a legal object ta putſue, for people of a certain rank in life, 
men who are entitled to judge in ſuch affairs, men who have great. 
landed property, or men who, by their learning and abilities, may 
be of ſervice to government, by ſtating, what defects there may 
be in it, and offering a proper and eaſy means of curing them, 
fill, it is pretended, that te populace, that the vulgar, that the 
lower ranks in faciety, have no title to mierfere in theſe matters, 
that they have no title to diſcuſt ſuch ſubjefs, nor have they any 
title to aſſociate themſelves for the purpoſe of obtaining a Parlia- 
mentary Rgform? Gentlemen, I know that this idea has been 
entertained, but, at the ſame time, I was glad to obſerve, that 
there was no ſuch idea brought out in the ſpeech from the 
Public Proſecutor to-day, and if there had, I am ſure you would 
not have liſtened to it. The law of this country knows no di. 
tinction of perſons; let a man be never /o great, let a man be 
never /o wife, let a man be never 2 powerful, he is not more 
entitled to conſider what is good or beneficial to the country; 
he is not more entitled to petition Parliament for a redreſs of 
grievances, he is not more entitled to enter into the conſidera- 
tion of every queſtion whatever that relates to the govern- 
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Kent or the fate, be fe not more entitled to do any of cheſe, 
than the meaneſt individual who walks the ftreets : the beggar in 
rags has a title to give his ideas upon the moſt important of our 
affairs; and if a fociety of beggars were eſtabliſhed in this 
town, men who had no other means of livelihood but beggary, 
if they were to form themſelves into a ſoeiety, for the purpoſe 
of obtaining à Parliamentary Reform, or for the purpoſe of ob- 
taining redreſs for any other grievance, I have no difficulty to 
pronounce, that an aſſociation of them is as legal as if they were 
landholders in the country; and the only queſtion is, whether 
they make uſe of legal means to procure this object. A quota- 


tion from a celebrated writer was read to-day—it regarded the 


Liberty of the Preſs, but it likewiſe regards this great point. 


Gentlemen, the privilege of the ſubject to canvaſs the meaſures | 


of government is acknowledged ; it is acknowledged as a ge- 
neral and an abſtract propoſition ; it is acknowledged likewiſe 
as 2 general and an abſtract propoſition, that the ſubje& is en- 
_ titled to petition Parliament, or any branch of the Legiſlature, 
for a redreſs of grievances. Now, where is the law pointing out 


a diſtinQion as to man and man in this particular? There is no 


prohibition ; and De Lolme, the greateſt writer who ever con- 
ſidered our conftitution, and is now eſtabliſhed as a great con- 
ſtitutional authority, who has not one fingle ſentence in his book 
which may not be regarded as conſtitutional law, who has ſtated 
the conſtitution of Great Britain in the moſt true and unexcep- 
tionable terms, and fet it upon a baſis that has never been con- 
demned by any«man of any deſcription ; a man, whoſe book has 
ps this teft, ſtates to you, That whereas in other govern- 

ments, &. [See Appendix, No. 13. There is a difference 
between our government and all others in this reſpect, that the 
privilege and liberty of the ſubject is in the ſame ſituation with 
the government in other ſtates, to this effect, unleſs the liberty 


of the ſubje be reſtrained by poſitive laws, it is underſtood to 


be the law arid the conſtitution of this country, that his privi- 
lege, as à Britiſh-born ſubject, is to do whatever he pleaſes ; 
and it is incumbent upon the perſon, who pretends that it is not 
lawful for him to do this or that, to produce ſome law prohibit - 

ing him from doing it. And, therefore, I muſt now, from 
what I have ſaid, ſtate to you, that, however dangerous it may 
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de, however happy it may be in the circumſtances of this cotm- 
try, that the ſmall and inſignificant ſocieties ſhould be gathering 
in every village for the purpoſe of reform, however prejudicial 
it may be to the intereſt of the country, as well as to their own 
intereſt, you are not, to conſider that, but you are to conſider 
whether they, in doing ſo, are guilty of a breach of any known 
law. I ſhall ſay no more upon that ſubject. I conſider it as 2 
very clear and indiſputable point, that they are entitled, how 
mean ſoever they be, to purſue that object. 

Gentlemen, having ſaid ſo much to you, I muſt: now come 


to the perſon of the Pannel himſelf. He, Gentlemen, who is 


proved to you to have been a promoter of a Reform in Parlia- 
ment, he is likewiſe proved to have connected himſelf with a 
ſociety, a very infignificant one, in the town of Dundee, for 
promoting the ſame object; and 1 have here a very material 


obſervation to make upon the deſcription of. this ſociety, as it 


has appeared in evidence. Gentlemen, you know well I need 


not point it out to you, the difference between the legality of 


purſuing a conſtitutional reform in Parliament, and of purſuing 
the new and dangerous doctrines for the overturning of the 

State. Now, I ſay, that not one hint or intimation has been 
given in the whole courſe of this day's evidence, that the ſocie- 
ty with which my client conneQed himſelf entertained any ideas 
hoſtile to the conſtitution, On the contrary, it 1s proved to 
you that they, on a former occaſion, gave in a dutiful-petition 
to Parliament, ſetting forth that they wanted a Reform in 
Parliament, that Parliament ſhould be ſhort, and that they 
might have a fair, free, and equal repreſentation of the people; 


in ſhort, the ſame object that has been purſued by fo many ex- 


cellent men in this country, and which has always been conſi- 
dered as a fair and honourable object. Now, Gentlemen, on 
the other hand, it has not been proved, and therefore you are 
not to preſume that my client himſelf entertained any of theſe 
new and dangerous doctrines ; on the contrary, every word of 
the evidence, I need not read it to you, I need not make par- 
ticular quotations, — every word of the evidence goes to aſeer- 
tain this, that the object of the ſociety was this ſame legal re- 
form that I have been talking of, that no perſon has ever pre- 


ended to call an illegal object; and there is the beſt negative 
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evidence, that no idea, hoſtile or dangerous, to the conſtitution 
was entertain by any one "member of that Tociety . and that 
no one aQion, no part of their debates, no part of their buſineſs 
ever. went further than to the fame, legal reform ; ; and. howeyet 


inexpedient you may think it, vou muſt always keep it in view | 
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as a legal object. . . 2 IIs 


Now, Gentſenten, T. Mut here take the liberty 6; 6 give you 


another caution that I think material. Gentlemen; you muſt 
judge of this cauſe, ſecundum allegaii et "probats, - you muſt judge 
upon what has been ſtated, upon "the. libel againſt my client, 
and you muſt judge how far that has been proved by the evidence 
laid before the Court. Gentlemen, 1 am a ranger i in this part of 
the country ; ; I know nothing. 'abaut the witneſſes examined in 
this cauſe, any thing further than 1 ſee upon the indictment; 
I know nothing further than T have heard Rated in evidence, I 
am totally ignorant of it; and therefore, Gentlemen, I fay, 
from this it is impoſſible for.me to explain, it is impoſſible for 
me to enter into any. vindication of 1 my client, or plead his 
cauſe, farther than appears upon the record itſelf, or by the 
evidence that has been given, Now, Gentlemen, the caution 
that I am about to give you is this, You are perhaps well de- 
quainted with this part of the country, I'make no doubt, that 
you both know, and that you ſulpeQ, that many of the loweſt 
of the people. in this part of the country entertains doArines the 
the moſt hoſtile to this government, and to all good govern - 
ment. Gentlemen, it is not impoſſible but ſome of you may 
know privately, or ſuſpect, that even ſome of the members of 
this ſame ſoclety, of which my client was a member, entertain 
ſome of thoſe pernicious doctrines. Gentlemen, if it had been 
proved that they entertained theſe docttines, it would have 
been a moſt material circumſtance indeed in this cauſe, but it 
is not proved; and, in ſuch caſe, you muſt lay your private know- 
ledge, if you have it, entirely out of your conſideration 3 and 
vou muſt judge of what has Goon proved i in the — and of 
nothing elle. ; 
Now, Gentlemen, the next oifibiation i is, FOR as I flat- 
ter myſelf, having ſatisfied you of the legality of the general ob- 
Jets of this ſociety, the next confideration is; What were the 


lures purſued by this ſociety in the proſecution of Tr" ob- 
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a? Pk Qeatlemen, if the object itſelf wie never v5 untl, 

apprehend that the end will not Jeflify the means every man 
muſt be ſenſibleof that, ir the object were never {b lawful, fil), 
if in the proſecution of this lawful. object, ( 1 give no opinion 
whether it was a proper object or not, but it was a lawful one,) 
Af, in the proſecution of this lawful object. unlawful means 
were uſed, then my client, ir a. participant in thoſe unlawfu! 
means, muſt be condemned for having uſed them, Now, Gen- 
tlemen, upon this important ſubject 1 muſt, in the fort place, 
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never fince the glorious Revolution, chat the ſubjects of Great 
Britain have a free and full title to diſcuſs all the mer ſures of 
government ;—the refuſal of a Reform in Parliament was a mea- 
ſure of government; all the different citcumſtances, ſtated in 
this Hand Bill, are meaſures of government they are talked of 
and conſidered. Now, Gentlemen, it has never been diſputed, 
chat the free ſubjects of this country are entitled to diſcuſs the 
meaſures of government, and that by means of the preſs : And, 
f Gentlemen. notwithſtanding che many panegyrics upon our con- 
ſtitution, in ſo far as it conſiſts of Ving, Lords, and 3 
which are mutual checks upon each other, the King being 
controul upon the other two branches of the Legiſlature, an 0 
mutually one upon another, —notwirhſtanding the many panegy- 
rics beſtowed upon our conſtitution, it has been univerſally a- 
I greed, that the form of our conſtitution, excellent as it may ap- 
- pear in its contrivance, would be totally inadequate for the pur- 
poſes of a free government, or for the maintenance of civil li- 
berty, or for the comfort of ſociety at all, that even this great 
and glorious conftitution would be altogether inadequate for 
theſe purpoſes, were it not for the Liberty of the Preſs. De 
-Lolme, in the quotation read to you, told you fo expreſsly. I 
need not read it to you again. Vou muſt all of) you be acquaint- 
ed with the writings of that great philoſopher and hiſtorian, Da- 
vid Hume; you know well that he was no advocate for reform- 
. ations, that, on the contrary, he was a Tory writer, a writer 
cho preferred the monarchical part of the conſtitution to any 
other part of it; and, in the whole courſe of his hiſtory, and the 
' whole of his effays, | his arguments are all ſuppoſed to lean to 
that fide: And how does he expreſs himſelf upon that agen 
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He tells. us. erpreſily, after ſhowing the. advantages of public 
freedom, provided it is duly controlled and watched by the con- 
ſtitution, he ſays, Theſe principles account. for the great liber- 
ty of the pteſs, in theſe. kingdomz, beyond what is indulged in 
a any other government. It is apprehended, that arbitrary power 


« would; ſteal in upon us, were we not careful ta prevent its pro- 


* greſs, and were there not an eaſy method of conveying the a- 


| : larm from one end of the kingdom to the other. Here Hume 
| evidently; ſuppoſes, that any meaſure of government of a dau- 


gerous tendency, that the people have a right, by means of the 
Liberty of the Preſs, to priot againſt it, and convey their ſenti- 


ments from one end of the kingdom to the other; 3, and Hume 


conſiders, .. that the excellent ſtructure of our government in o- 
ther reſpects, that all the proviſions; of law would be totally in- 
adequate, unleſs there Was: ſome ſuch engine as this, in order to 
keep the people. continually i in a ſtate of alarm on account of 
their liberties. The ſpirit o of the people muſt frequently be rou- 
ſed, in order, to;curb the ambition of the Court; and the dread 
of rauſing this ſpirit: muſt be. employed to prevent that. ambition. 
Theſe are ſtriking paſſages, and one would think that, if Hume 
had. foreſeen the cauſe that you are now to conſider, he could 
not have thought of expreſſions more directly applicable to the 
cale:—*.The:farru of the people muft frequently be rouſed, in order 
to curb the ambition of the Court; and the dread of rouſing this 
8 ſpirit | muſt be employed to prevent that ambition. Nothing is 
* ſo effectual to this purpole. as the Liberty of the Preſs, by 
* which all the learning, wit, and-genius of the nation, may be 
employed on the fide of freedom, and every one be animated 
« to its defence. At long, therefore,” as the republican part of our 
* government can maintain uſelf - againſt the monarebical, it will 
© naturally be, careful to beep the preſs open, as of .1 importance to 


4369 own preſervation And, Gentlemen, De Lolme, in the 


quotation before read, gives you nearly the {ame ſentiments.— 
Now, Gentlemen, you ſhould be yery careful to diſtinguiſh cen- 
{ure circulated, by means of the Liberty of the Preſs, againſt 


the meaſures of government, from private cenſure or ſcandal.— | 
Gentlemen, private cenſure or ſcandal i is not even to be vindi- 


cated from its truth; the principle which ſeems to be acknow- 
ledge by the law is, that 157 it de written ſcandal, it + moſt of 
mo” 


d * 

necethey't be ow 5 Alten fot s A waliciout pur poſe; bad 
as writing | ſuch ſcandal 5 tendency to raiſe hestz find tilts) 
ſities, and. even perfopal ke 9 between men ard nen, ; between 
individual and individual; f uch privite ſeandaf, when written, i is 
conlideted 3 as a breach of the ; PLACE, Becauſe It immediately leads 
to & breach of the. peg ce, If 1 abuſe A man vislearly,” is it tiot 
naturally to be 4 

that we. ſhould | go together by the cars? And, "therefore, private 
ſcandal i is ; puniſhed as a breach of the peace; j Where it is only 
8 verbal, A dillinQion takes Place! 1 Vou may alleds "that what 
you. faid x was true, you may probe that What you d was true, 
| in order to ſave yourſelf from being criminated for the ſcandal 
you have uttered but, it a matter Whith is cobfideted as tend: 
ing to a b breach 0 of the peace, 17 atinot” fave Yourſelf from be. 
ing criminated ; and therefore, i K liel againſt the mitiſter Mr. 
Pitt, an indi vidual, in Kit pfivite' character is 3 ctionable. 
But, E 'A paper, \ finding. fiuſt in the | moſt*YibTent terms 
that can be conceive of, Wich the rheaſbres of” Mr. Pitt as "a 
mini ler, i is not a lonhble; ; and the reaſon is, that the free Tub- 
jects of this country are entlited” to diſcuſs: the meafiites of go- 
vernment, by means of the Liberty of che Preſs without che 
Liberty of the 'Preſs,” the liberty of the ſubjec could not poſſi- 
| bly be maintaiped. Now, obſerve khat it immediately follows 
from this liberty, of diſcuſſing, with” the utmoſt freedom, the 
meaſures of government, that it is not enough to critninate a 
publication. 15 this ſort, that i contains falſe, or indiſputable | mat- 
10 Gentlemen, the probability i is, that, in every meaſure go- 
vernment purſues, they are in the right, the probability is, that 
they act in che beſt way they can for the general Tafety and be- 
nefit of the country, it is a preſumption which lays the onus gro- 
Bandi upon the perſon Who coniplains to ſhew that it is not. 
Now this being ſuppoſed, how is it poſſible to conceive that the 


ſubje&t can exerciſe a right of canyaſſing the meaſures of govern- 


ment, or of findii ing fault with theta; if they are” not at liberty 


to ſtate what may event ually be found'to be falſe matters againſt 


the meaſures of government 3 and therefore I take it to be per- 
ſectly clear, that a calumny againſt 'the meaſures of government 


3s not, as ſuch, a libel 3 but any writing, that neceſſarily tends 


to a breach of the peace, that i js Cory and direaly hoſtile to 


ed that that 'man will loſe his temper, and 
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the ehe and to the firſt beige of ;the. government; 
any writing of thar ſort is no doubt actionable ; but it is not luf- 
ficient to ſay that a writing contains falſe matter; becauſe, if a 
writing were to be. confidered as a libel upondits containing falſe 
matter, it would be i in vain to; contend for the; right af publiſh- 
ing true matter, true cenſure againſt the meaſures ef govern- 
ment. Gentlemen, the queſtion. would always come; before the 
Jury. obe half might think it falſe, and one half might think 
it trüe, ſo that the one half of the Jury might think, that 


the meaſure was a meaſute expedient to adopt, angther.:paxt 
of them might think it inexpedlent, and another part might 


know nothing at all about the ſubject; but, your,.good ſenſe 
muſt tell vou, that it is not. enough to prove that it was 


| publiſhed with a ſeditious intention, that it gives a falſe or 


miſrepreſented account of the meaſures of government; 7 a 


"cauſe unleſs cmen were. allowed. ag latitude in their dicuſſions, 


, unjeſs men were allowed to publiſh hat is falſe, as well as what 


is true, the Liberty of the Preſs would, be a mere name, and we 


-ſhould no longer have the ſmalleſt benefit, ſrom it, Now, Gen- 


tlemen, the Liberty of the Preſs muſt therefore be acknowleged ; 
and, it muſt be acknowledged, Gentlemen, that the ſubject has 
a right to canvaſs: the meaſures. of government; and, it is not 
criminal 1 in any work lo canyaſſing the meaſures of, government, 
it is not ſufficient that i it contains falſe averments; and, ſo far, I 


muſt here take an opportunity to correct the definition which 
you have heard of the Liberty of the Preſs. It has been told 


Fou, in very ſtrong language, that it conſiſted of freedom from 


reſtraint in publiſhing, that it was a thing of the ſame nature 
with the liberty of ſpeech; it is not in the power of any perſon 
by any human means to reſtain the liberty of ſpeech; no man can 


prevent me from ſaying what I pleaſe juſt now; to be ſure if I 
were to ſay any thing very violent, I might be blamed for it, 
ä ban it is impoſſible to prevent my uttering any thing I ae 3} 
juſt now; We enjoy the liberty of publiſhing, what we pleaſe, 


. but we muſt be anſwerable for the printing, we muſt do it at 
our own. riſk ; and, if it happens that what we print is a libel, 
or any criminal matter, that we may be puniſhed. for i it juſt in 
the ſame way as we may be puniſhed for ſpeaking ;—but this 1 is 
an idea of the Liberty of the Preſs which i is a miſtaken one, it 
goed. a. great way further as to public matters; to be ſore, as to 


tio be all gentlemen, well informed in the principles of the con · 
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Pritare matters, the definition of the Liberty of the Pref: is pet- 
fectly juſt } no man can prevent. my printing, but the moment 
I print ſcandal againſt any man Io may be libelled Foxit ; but, 
-where the rights of a people are /involved; .it, is: very. different, 
from having a liberty to priat without an imprimatur; or 2 li- 
cenſer. Now, Gentlemen, I apprehend that I have ſhewn you, 
khat the Liberty of the Preſsſis not only liberty to print what 
you leafs; but that it is a liberty to print bat cenfures. you 
pleaſe againft' the meaſures of governinent- and, it is not ſufficient | 
te eriminate you; chat it is falſe ; if it-were never ſo falſe, if it 
zwere never fo miſtaken, unleſs. it be proved, bal you bad d cri- 
mina] intention, which I will ſtate by and by, the Liberty of 
the Prefs is that which the aa of Great we have a 
right to make de . 
Now, Gentlemen; I am ſure I need wot” give u many zr 

ſtances: of the Liberty of the Britiſh Preſs being ſo exerciſed, it 
there are any men in this room, Who never read a vewſpaper, 
1 might ſpeak to them upon chat ſubject; but, as I believe you 


ſtitution, as I believe that you have read a number of tracts up- 
on the meaſures of government, you muſt have ſeen them /#ee/y 
| cenſured;- and falſely cenſured upon many occafions; L need not 
talk to you upon that ſubject; and, Gentlemen, it is certainly a 
good negative argument, that we don't ſee theſe libels proſecu- 
ted; and you muſt * underſtand, that fince they are not-proſecu-_ 

ted, that the Liberty of the Preſs protects them. Gentlemen, 
you were told, upon the argument of relevancy, that many libels 
being circulated, that many crimes being committed of this na- 
ture, and paſſing unpuniſhed, was no argument, in a court of 
Mr, why this libel, being à crime, ſhould not be puniſſied. 
Gentlemen, certainly not, if it was a murderer that was before 
you, it would be the moſt ridiculous and abſurd, as well as the 
moſt deteſtable of all arguments, to tell you other murderers 
have gone unpuniſhed 3 but don't you ſee, that this is altogether a 
begging of the queſtion? The'queition is, whether this is a libel 
or not? and it is a ſtrong and prevailing argument ſurely to ſay, 
that we are to canvaſs the meaſures of government; it is a ſtrong 
argument to ſhew you, that in millions of inftances, I am fure, 
to talk of millions of publications, canvaſſing the meaſures of 
government, within theſe twenty years, is to ſpeak in moderate 
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terms, to talk of dallons of auch Nbels ene 
therefore, the fact that I now take notice to you of, the univer · 
fal ſenſe and practice of the country in allowing ſuch things to 


| piſs, is a proof of the law and the conttitution of the country, 


that however wicked ſuch things: may be in themſelves, howeves 


improper they may be, ſtill it is a check, that the people ſhould 
have it in their power, to. ſend the alarm from one end of the 


kingdom to the other, upon every-occafion when they think it 
_ neceſſary. But, Gentlemen, if theſe publications-are libels, as 


has been hinted, what muſt you think of the public: juſtice of 
the country? I am fure this is the ſtrongeſt libel that I have 
ſeen of late, chat he Public Proſecutor has allowed all theſe ĩa- 
famous libels to eſcape, during a courſe of ſo many years, -libels 
diſperſed about for the worſt of purpoſes; for every man knows 
that, aud of libels having ſuch pernicious effects, as is, univer- 
fally faid—ſhall it be ſaid, that all theſe libels have been winked 


at, that the Public Proſecutor has betrayed” his duty, that he 


has betrayed his country in not proſecuting theſe libels, in order 
to wreck the whole of his vengeance at laſt upon Mr. Palmer“ 
It is impoſſible that you can think ſo—The- Public Profecutar 


Knows the Liberty of the Preſs better; it was not till this party 


ſpirit had roſe ſo high, that it was ever thought of to proſecute - 


ſuch writings; but although we are at liberty thus to uſe the 
privilege of the not we are not to l it in * a _— as to 


raiſe ſedition. ' < 
-- Geutlemen, the Sede is, A Whether Wi 55 Liber. 


| ty of the Preſs been abuſed to this effect or not? It cannot he 

_ denied, after what I have ſaid to you, that we may canvaſs the 
meaſurts of government, and ſtate what facts we pleaſe, unleſs 
the moſt villanous and ſeditious intention, followed into action, 
be proved againſt us—and, it cannot be denied, that we may 


ſtate theſe cenſures upon the meaſures of government, in hat 


language we pleaſe; becauſe, to circumſeribe us in the uſe of 
language, if we are to ſtate the things themſelves, would be to- 
tally ridiculous; for what purpoſe grant the ſubject the Liberty 


of the Preſs, if he is not to uſe it in an effectual manner? Is he 
obliged to meaſure his ſentences according to the will and plea- 


ſure of the Public Proſecutor ? No, Gentlemen; if he be allowed 
0c ſtate theſe facts, he may ſtate them in the rn ö 


— 
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and to rouſe the lethürgy ef the people, if he thinks it nere; 
not indeed to ſlir them up to acts of wiolence not indeed to ftir 
them up to acts of ſedition not to ſtir them up to acts of rebel · 
lion againſi the government not to this effect. But, vbſerve 
another circumſtance in the conſtitution of this country, which 
likewiſe/voght-to be ſhewn/ you, that there is n danger in this 
Liberty of the Preſs; and therefore, indirectly, that we enjoy 
is Liberty of the Preſs, to the full effect that I have ſtated, 
a canvaſs the meaſures of government, -as Freely as we pleaſe... 
Gentlemen, à long ſtand was made, and very frequently | 
des againſt! the appointment of a ſtanding army, in this 
country; at laſt, Gentlemen, the ſtauding army was eſtabliſhed; 
und it has from time to time increaſed in numbers, till at laſt 
the number of our ſtanding army is very conſiderable. In time 
of war, we have not ſo many men in the country but in time 
of peace, hen the ſoldiers come home, there is a ſtanctag army 
amounting to a very conſiderable. number in the country; and 
fully ſufficient, no doubt, to curb any ſeditious ſpirit ariſing j in 
the populace. - When, Gentlemen, in the famous riots in 1780, 
they had almoſt deſtroyed the whole government when the po- 
pulace of London were actuated hy a phrenzy, burning every 
thing they could find did we not ſee, in a few days, a few re- 
giments brought up to: the capital, and theſe reſtored order, 
peace, and tranquillity in a yery-ſhort- time. There can be no 
queſtion, but the ſtanding my of this country ſecures the 
peace of the country againſt any ſedition that may be ſuppoled 
to ariſe among the people. Now, this is an argument, and I 
take it a very prevailing argument, for the uſe of a ſtanding ar- | 
my at all; and it is an obſervation made by my worthy friend, 
the late Mr. Smith, who wrote upon the wealth of nations, and 
he ſtates, that as the ſpecial. purpoſe of keeping a ſtanding army 
in this country is, that by the means of a ſtanding ame, the | 
people may be allowed the liberty that there may be no re- 
ſtraint upon their liberty; for they may ſay or do what they 
- pleaſe, unleſs they come to actual violence, (which is certainly 
- putiiſhable without the, ſmalleſt danger to the government, with- 
out the: ſmalleſt; danget to the ſettled eſtabliſhments of the coun- 
tryz\and-thatyin conſequence of this Nanding army :) and, there- 
3 om rs [ mult * vabier of this to you in a particular 
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| manner, iat che eſtablihment of a Handiag army in the ebun- 
try, putting matters in perfect ſafety, and which has been eſta- 
bliſhed by theſe very arguments uſed in Parliament, this is ano- 
ther proof, that the ſubje& may, in any way he pleaſes, and in 
what language he pleaſes, diſcuſs the meaſures of government. 

Having now ſtated, Gentlemen, that the Liberty of the Preſs 
may be thus exerciſed, and that any perſon who pleaſes, or any 
ſet of men who pleaſe, may publiſh their ideas upon the mea- | 
ſures of governnient, I wiſh to call to your attention the parti- 
cular phraſes of the language that has been uſed upon ſuch occa- 
ſions; becauſe I take it now to be beyond a controverſy, that, 
as to the matter ſtated in this Hand Bill, that, or any other 
matter, may be ſtated againſt the meaſures of government, if it 
is done in warrantable language, and not for a ſeditious purpoſe : 
The thing that remains, therefore, is to ſee, whether it is legal or 
warrantable, to uſe ſuch ſtrong terms as are uſed in this Hand 
| Bill? Whether the terms muſt be conſidered as ſo atrocious as | 
to make it amount to a libel, though the matters infinuated in 
the Hand Bill do not make it amount to a libel; for there is no 
perſon but will be of opinion, that if the ſame ideas were brought 
forward in moderate language, that a moderate, a candid, and 
a calm diſcuſſion of the matters treated of in this Hand Bill, 
there is no perſon will ſay that it is a libel; and no perſon will 
pretend to ſay it is worſe to write a Hand Bill, than publiſh a 
pamphlet; they muſt be conſidered upon the ſame footing. - 
Genclemen, I hold a pamphlet in nry hand, ſtigmatizing the pre- 
tent miniſter perſonally, and the meaſures of government purſued 
by him. Gentlemen, it is written in ſuch a ſtyle, and contains 
ſuch ideas, that you cannot queſtion, for a moment, that this 
pamphlet, induſtriouſly circulated among all the miniſter's ene- 
mies, would have been a ſubje& of proſecution, if it had been 
u libel, it is impoſſible for one moment to doubt it; and, there- 
fore, in reading the paſſages from this work, which I think are 
ſtated in language fully as pointed, as any ſtated in this Hand 
Bill, 1 apprehend that I ſhall go near to convince you, that the 
ſtyle of language adopted in the Hand Bill is not ſeditious, is 
not libellous in itſelf, becauſe the language of this pamphlet 
though ſtill more violent, ill more inflammatory, if you will 
allow me theſe expreſſions, has not been conſidered as a Libel.” 
8 \ 
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This, gentlemen, is a letter to the Right n Willianr 
Pitt, and moſtly upon the ſubject of his conduct with reſpect to 
a reform, It begins with accuſing Mr. Pitt of apoſtacy from 
that cauſe; and, having ſtated in general what was to be the 
ſubject of the pamphlet, it goes on thus—* The annals of an. 
| * cient or modern apoſtacy contain nothing ſo flagrant. It was 
© reſerved for our days to add this variety to the various combi. 
nations of fraud and inſolence, which have in former ages duped 
and oppreſſed mankind; and it was peculiarly reſerved for a ſtatel- 
| © man, whoſe character reconciles the moſt repugnant extremes 
© of political depravity, the pliancy of the moſt abje& intrigue, 
with the vaunting of the moſt lofty hypocriſy. It was reſerved 
for him, not alone filently to abandon, not alone even publicly 
to abjure the doctrines of his former life; not alone to oppoſe, 
with ardour, with vahemence, with virulence, thoſe propoſi- 
* tions from others, by which he himſelf had earned unmerited 
popularity, and climbed to. unexampled power; but by a re- 
« finement of inſolent apoſtacy, to convert into a ſource of oblo- 
* quy againſt other men, a meaſure which, had been the baſis of 
his own reputation and importance. It was reſerved for ſuch 
a man to repeat thoſe very common-place objections to the 
© meaſure, and thoſe very common- place flanders againſt its mo- 
vers which had been urged againſt himſelf, and which he him. 
* ſelf had juſtly deſpiſed, or victoriouſly refuted. It was reſery- 
ed for him, unbluſhingly to renew all the clamour againſt no- 
© yelty, and all thoſe affeQionate alarms for the Britiſh Conſti- 
© tution, which patriotic borough-mongers had ſo ſucceſsfully 
© employed againſt himſelf. Yes, Sir, it was reſerved for the 
« ſon of Chatham thus to ſtigmatize the © dying legacy” 0 ſis 
father, and thus to brand his own * virgin effort.“ 

Vou will have already perceived, that it is on your late con- 
4 duct ĩ in the caſe of Parliamentary Reform, that I am about to 
' © animadyert. | Though, I feel a diſlike not unmixed with con 
tempt for politics purely perſonal, and though I ſhould be the 
_'* laſt man to betray and degrade the great cauſe of reform, by 
155 mingling. it with the petty ſquabbles of party, yet when I ſec 
the authority of an apoſtate character oppoſed with impudent 
+ abſurdity, to the cauſe from which he apoſtatized, I think it at 
"© leaſt fit that that obſtacle ſhould be removed, and that the va 
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| pouring language of ſuch a delinquent ſhould be counteratted 
by the merited brand of his crimes. ah, 


The cauſe of reform demands that the nature r your pre- 
© fent oppoſition to it, ſhould be underſtood by the people. The 
* intereſt of the people demands that they ſhould well underſtand 
© the character of him who may yet be likely, in ſome poſſible 
combination of events, to offer himſelf to them as the cham- 

* pion of reform, and perhaps ultimately to prove ' the leader i in 


more extenſive and dangerous meaſures, ' And it is generally 


fit that no fignal example of triumphant apoſtacy ſhould paſs 
* with impunity. 
. © Thefe are the public reaſons, Sir, which lead me to call 
« public attention to your conduct; reaſons which have influen- | 
* ced one who has no reſpect for your principles, and no exag- 
© gerated opinion of your abilities, which he has ſometimes ad- 
* mired without idolatry, and often oppoſed without fear. That 
I am in no abje& or devoted ſenſe a partizan, I truſt even my. 
© preſent ſentiments will prove. I am only, therefore, your ene - 
© my ſo far as I believe you to be the enemy of my country 
* and I am not unwilling to adopt for the creed of my perfonal 
"Yona the dying prayer of a great man, FU ita cuigue eve- 
* mat ut quiſque de Republica mereatur n 
© The three general grounds then on which I ſhall proceed to 
* examine your conduct are, your apoſtacy—your preſent pre- 
* texts for oppoling reform—and the probability of ſuch a future 
conduct in you as may render it extremely important that the 
people ſhould juſtly appreciate your character. 
f Your entrance into public life was marked by circumſtances 
more favourable than any Engliſh ſtateſman has ever experien- 
*ced. With all the vigour of your own talents, with all the 
reflected luſtre of your father's character, you appeared at a 
* moment, when the ungracious toil of oppoſition was almoſt paſt, 
* when little remained but to profit by the effect of other men's 
© efforts, and to urge the fall of a tottering miniſtry, whoſe miſ- 
conduct had already been fatally proved by national misfortune. 
© The current of popularity had already ſet ſtrongly againſt the 
* miniſter. The illuſions of American conqueſt and American 
* revenue were diſpelled. The eyes of the people were opened 
© to the * of the Cabinot. You had _ to declaim againſt 
8 ij 
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| „it. The attention of the people were called ts thoſe. defefts 
© in their conſtitution, which permitted ſuch a Cabinet, ſo long 
to betray the public intereſt, and to brave the public opinion. 
* You had only to put younfelf at the head of the people, to de- 
* clare yourſelf the leader of reform, In this character you had 
© recourſe to the ſame means, and you were aſſailed by the ſame 
$ objections, with every paſt and every ſuture leader of reform. 
$ Deſpairing that a corrupt body ſhould ſpontaneouſly reform it- 
' ſelf, you invited the interpoſition of the people. You knew 
that diſperſed effort muſt be unavailing. You therefore en- 
© couraged them to aſſociate. You were not deterred from ap- 
« pealing to the people by ſuch miſerable common places of re- 
* proach as thoſe of adyertiling for grievances, diffuſing diſeon- 
_ © tents, and provoking ſedition. You well knew, that in the vo- 
* cabulary of corrupt power enquiry is ſedition, and tranquillity 
"= ſynonimous with blind and abject obedience. You were not 
« deterred from joining with the aſſociations of the people by be- 
ing told they were to oyerawe Parliament. You knew the 
* value of a jargon that does, not deſerve to be dignified by ſa 
$ high a name as ſophiſtry. You felt for it that contempt which 
* every man of ſenſe a/ways n and which every man of Aince- 
* rity will always expreſs. 
As you were regardleſs of the clamour again the tally 
e means for the accompliſhment of your objet—as you knew that 
* whoever would ſubſtantially ſerve the people in ſuch a cauſe, 
# mult appeal to the people, and aſſociate with the people; ſo 
you muſt have had a juſt and a ſupreme contempt for the ſophiftry 
© which was oppoſed to the meaſure of reforming the repreſenta- 
tion itſelf, You were told (every reformer has been told, and 
* every reformer will be told) that of innovations there is no 
end, that to adopt one is to invite a ſucceſſion; and that though 
* you knew the limits of your own refarms, you could not pre- 
* ſcribe bounds to the views wihch their ſucceſs might awaken 
in the minds of others. To ſo battered a generality it was 
* eaſy to oppoſe another common place. It was eaſy to urge 
* that as no government could be ſecure, if it were to. be perpe- 
* tually changed; ſo no abuſe, could be reformed if inſtitutions 
f are to be, inflexibly maintained. If they call the- courage 
of a reformer temerity, he is equally entitled to repreſent their 


"Otros: 
caution as..cowandice. If they ſpeak from” copjefture of b 
future intereſt in confuſion, he may, from tek ſpeak of 
their actual intereſt in corruption. 


They told you that extravagant ſcorilations were 3 


that it was no moment to hope for the accompliſhment of a4 
temperate reform, when there were ſo many men of miſchie- 
vous and viſionary principles, whom your attempts would em- 


© bolden; and whom your reforms would not content. You 


* replied, that the redrefs of real grievances was the-ſureſt re- 
* medy againſt imaginary alarms ; that the exiſtence of acknow- 


* ledged corruptions is the only circumſtance that renders incen- 


* diaries formidable; and that to correct theſe corruptions is to 


* wrelt from them their moſt powerful weapon, 


By a conduct thus natural you purſued your meaſure. Of 


that conduct indeed I ſhould not now have reminded you, had it 


not been for the ſake of comraſting it with ſome recent tranfuctiont. 
* It is almoſt. unneceſſary to add that you found jt eaſy to prac- 
* tiſe on the generous credulity of the Engl:h people, and that 
* for the firſt time in the preſent reign, the King's adviſers 
* thought fit to chuſe their miniſter from the knowledge of his 


* being popular, aCtuated by the double policy of debauching 
* a popular leader, and of ſurrounding with the ſplendour of po- 
* pularity, the apoſtate agent of their will. But with the other 

parts of your public life I have nothing to do, nor will I trace 


* minutely the ro. of your pretenges efforts for Parliament- | 


$ ary Reform. | 
© The curtain was dropped in 178 5. The farce then cloſed. 
© Other cares then began to occupy your mind To dupe the en- 
© thuſiaſts of reform ceaſed to be of any further moment, and the 
* queſtion itſelf ſlept, until it was revived by Mr: Flood in 1790. 
There was little danger of the ſucceſs of his motion, main- 


{ tained by himſelf with little pertinacy, and ſeconded neither by 25 
; any Parliamentary conneQion, nor by any deciſive popular opi- | 


nion. To it therefore you thought a languid oppoſition from 
© you ſufficient. You reſerved more active oppoſition for more 

* formidable dangers, and you abandoned the motion of Mr, 

Flood to the declaration of Mr. Grenville, the logic of Mr. 
0 Windham, and the invective of Mr. Burke. 


That more formidable danger at length arrived. A Ae 
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in the repreſentation was brought forward by a gentleman of 
the moſt powerful abilities, of: high conſideration in the 

country, and of a character the moſt happily untainted by any 
aof thoſe dubious tranſactions of which political parties are rare- 
© ly able, for any long period, to eſcape at leaſt the imputation. 
Such a character was odious to apoſtacy. * an enemy was 
formidable to corruption. | 

The debate on the notice of Mr. Grey illuſtrated the 1550 
: of corrupt men, and the malignity of apoſtates. It was then 
© that alarms which had ſlumbered ſo long over incendiary writ- 
*1 * Ingo were ſuddenly called forth by the dreadful ſuggeſtion of 

* a moderate, and therefore, of a praQticable reform. 

Nor is the reaſon of this difficult to diſcover. Theſe incen- 
diary publications might render ſignal ſervice to a corrupt go- 
« yernment, by making the cauſe of Freedom odious, and per- 
« haps by provoking immatured and ill-concerted tumults, the 
« ſuppreſſion of which might increaſe the . ſtrength, and juſtify 
the violence of government, No ſuch happy effects were to 
* be-hoped from the propoſition of Mr. Grey. Impracticable 
* ſchemes are never terrible, but that fatal propoſition threaten- 

© ed the overthrow of corruption itſelf. Then your exertions 
© were indeed demanded : Then your pious zeal for the confti. 
* tution wat called forth. | 
© Theoretical admirers of the Confii itution bad ndacd? ſuppoſ- 
« ed its excellence to conſiſt in that trial by jury which you had 
« narrowed by exciſe ; and its ſalvation to depend on that Liber- 
ty of the Preſs which you had ſcared by proſecution. Such 
1 might have been the idle ravings of Locke or Monteſquieu. 
e But you well kney its practical excellence to depend on very 
s different things. ä | 

* Already, in your e ahas citadet of the conſtitu- 
tion Qgeenborougb, that ſanctuary of freedom Midburft, totter- 
* ed to their foundations. Already, even Cornwall itſelf, the ho- 
* ly land of freedom, was pierced by the impious din of reform. 
Actuated by alarms ſo honelt and fo wiſe, for ſuch facred bul- 

* warks of the conſtitution, no wonder that you magnanimouſlly 
© ſacrificed your own character. No wonder that you Ropped to 
© rake together every clumſy ſophiſm, and every malignant ſlan- 

der that the moſt frontleſs corruption had ever circulated, or the 
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moſt ſtupid: credulity believed. Nor was it even wonderful, 
vhen e conſider it in this view, that you ſhould have pronounced 
an elaborate, „a ſolemn, a malignant invective, againſt the prin- 
* ciples, which you yourſelf had profeſſed, the preciſe meaſures 
* which you had promoted, and the very means which you had 
* choſen for their accompliſhment. There is ſomething in ſuch a 
* parade of apoſtacy, which, in the minds of certain perſons, may 
* efface thoſe veſtiges of diſtruſt and repugnance, that the recol- 
* Ieftion of a popular conduct in early life muſt ſhave imprinted. 
* The diſgraceful triumph of that night will indeed long be re- 


* membered by thoſe who were indignant ſpectators of it. A mi- 


* niſter reprobating aſſociations and condemning any mode of col- 
* lefting the opinion of the people for the purpoſe of influencing 


the Houſe of Commons. He who commienced his career by be- 


ing an Aſſociator, and whojavowedly placed all his hopes of ſuc- 
* cels in the authority which general opinion was to have over the 
* Houſe of Commons. He who continued a miniſter in defiance 


of the Houſe of Commons, becauſe he ſuppoſed himſelf to poſſeſs 


* the confidence of the people. He who gave the firſt example of 


* legitimating and embodying the opinion of the people againſt 


* the voice of their repreſentatives. He was the miniſter who a- 
dopted this language. It is not, Sir, on that night to the ſplen- 
dor of your words, nor the muſic of your periods, that you 
' owed the plaudits of the borough-mongers of Wiltſhire or of 
* Cornwall. They take no cognizance of any dexterities of 
* ſophiſtry or felicities of declamation ; the pompous nothingneſs 
of Abercorn, and the ſordid berburity of Rolle, are more on 
a level with their underſtanding and more in uniſon with their 
* taſte. They applauded you for virtues like their own, for im- 
pudence in aſſerting falſehood, for audacity in defending corrup- 
tion. Their aſſent was condemnation—their applauſe was igno- 
© miny—their diſgraceful bear hims ought to have called to your 
© recolleQion the depth of infamy into which you had at length 
* plunged,” 
Gentlemen, it gives me no pleaſure to 3 theſe violent ex- 
preſſions; whatever opinions may be entertained with reſpect to 
Mr. Pitt's conduct in the cauſe of reform, he is certainly a man of ve- 


ry great abilities, and a man of the moſt diſtinguiſhed eminence. 


and merit, I ſhall ſay nothing further with regard to him, nov 
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Would I have been necefuty to the odblicatios of this pataphiet, 
which is not a little violent, neither would I read it to you, if 

I did not conceive it to be neceſſary for the defence of my client ; - 
you will be to judge, when reading theſe expreſſions in this pam- 


- phlet, which is no libel. and which has never been proſecuted 


you will compare theſe flaming expreſſions, clothed at the ſame 
time with all that elegance and with all that ſtrength of i imagi- 
nation, you will cempare whether theſe are ſtronger and more 
effectual to raiſe ſedition than this poor Hand Bill. It is impoſ- 
ſible that they will admit of the ſmalleſt compariſon; I am ſure 
you will make none between them; I am fure you will ay that 
if this Hand Bill is a libel, that letter to the Right Hon. Wm. 
Pitt upon his conduct in reform, is much more a libel ; and yet 
it has not been proſecuted as a libel 3 and, I may venture to 
ſay, never will be proſecuted; becauſe it has already been cir- 
culated through the whole country, has already done a great 
deal of harm to Mr. Pitt's reputation; and Mr. Pitt and the 

Public Proſecutor, has thought proper, however, to take no no- 
tice of a writing of this deſcription. 

Now, Gentlemen,'I might read a great many more paſſages 
to you to the ſame effect; but I have ſpoken very long, and zm 
extremely fatigued, and der I deſpair of finding any thing 
ſtronger than I have already read; but before I cloſe upon this 
point, I muſt notice to you, that the Parliamentary Debates, 
which have been treated as matter of privilege, are as much 
matters of libel, when in a newſpaper, as if they had never been 
ſpoken in the Houſe of Commons; and therefore, all the violent 
expreſſions that come up to every ſingle word in that Hand Bill, 
without being proſecuted, all theſe are juſt as much libels as if 
no ſuch thing had been ſaid in the Houſe of Commons. It is ve- 
ry true, that the Commons in Parliament have liberty of ſpeech, 
but that liberty of ſpeech does not entitle them to print their 
ſpeeches in a publie newſpaper. Gentlemen, it is an adjudged 
caſe, that what is no libel when ſtated in a petition to Parlia- 
ment, is immediately a libel, when circulated among the people. 
5 it is adjudged, chat where a petition, containing vio- 
lent, editious, and inflammatory matter, is printed, only for the 
purpoſe of delivering to members of Parliament, who are to 
conſider of the matter of that petition, that that petition, how 


en, 
violent and ſeditious ſoe ver it may be, is not puniſhable, becauſe . 
it is a petition ta Parliament. I fay it is an adjudged caſe; but 


the ſame petition, the moment it is circulated beyond the mem- 


bers of Parliament, it is a libel, and muſt ſtand N bottom: 
it is puniſhable criminally. 


Gentlemen, you will 1 BH ths Archbiſhop 'of York's 
caſe—he compared ſome of their ſpeeches, which he did not al- 


together approve of; to the harangues of a Marat or a Rober- 


ſpierre. It was impoſſible for a man to have uſed language more 


inflammatory, more directly calculated to a breach of the peace; 
the mind of man cannot conceive language ſtronger than what 
his Grace was pleaſed to uſe upon that occaſion, of two of the 
moſt abominable characters that ever appeared upon the face of 


human affairs, (that are held up as a terror, that are fo univer- 
ſally execrated, he compared theſe ſame characters with the a- 
ble and reſpectable managers who are conducting the trial of 
Mr. Haſtings ; this was no libel when ſpoken by the Archbiſhop, 


but the moment thoſe words got into a newſpaper they were re- 
garded as a libel, and the newſpaper had no protection from the 
known fact, that he only took it down from the Archbiſhop's 


mouth, what he had ſaid in the Houſe of Peers. But what fol- 


lowed? Why, Gentlemen, the managers found themſelves ag- 
grieved and inſulted ; they found that the Houſe of Commons 
were inſulted through them; and a motion was made in Parlia- 
ment; for they had no evidence of his having made the ſpeech in 
Parliament, unleſs the ſpeech had been immediately noted down; 
but they moved to proſecute the innocent printer of the libel, 

who had no more to do with the libel than any perſon in this 
room, he took it down from the Archbiſhop' s mouth; it cannot 
be ſuppoſed he had the ſmalleſt criminal intention ; and yet, this 
was the only way the managers had to get rid of this abominable 
übel that had been circulated ; why, the Houſe refuſed to inter- 
fere in the matter; it was language nearly of the ſame effect and 
tendency, as was uſed in newſpapers e very day, that they had got 


into this practice; and that it was neceſſary for the public ſafety, 


that they ſhould have a liberty of ſaying any thing ; and therefore, 
the Houſe by a moſt remarkable deciſion indeed, refuſed to pro- 
ſecute the printer of the Archbiſhop of York's ſpeech. 


Now, Gentlemen, you have ſeen, that a writing of the mal 
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inflammatory n nature, and containing the ſlrongeſt pee 1 
gainſt the Miniſter perſonally, has never been proſecuted as a li- 
bel; you have ſeen, that the ſtrongeſt expreſſions -uſed -againſt 
the managers of Mr. Haſtings? triab was not conſidered as a li- 
bel; you muſt all know the violent expreſſions that are daily uſed, 
and 1 muſt here take notice of a moſt remarkable diſtinction that 
takes place, and which ſhews that this liberty of diſcuſſion muſt 
necefarily be allowed. Gentlemen, there is now an acknow- 
ledged diſliaction between the public and the private character 
of a politician, Mr. Pitt's private character is as ſafe as any 
man's in the nation; no perſon in the Houſe of Commons, no 
member of Parliament can dare to ſay any thing perſonally to Mr. 
Pitt in his private capacity, it is only as a miniſter that he can be 
attacked; and the diſtinction is uniyerſally talked of. Mr. Pitt 
himſelf in one of his letters alludes to it, by undertaking, both 
as a miniſter and as a man, to ſupport ſome meaſure,—I don't 
immediately recolle& what. In ſhort, the diſtinction between 
the man and the meaſure is fully eſtabliſhed. Now, what could 
have given birth to this diſtinction? It is impoſlible that any 
circiimſtance whatever could have given birth to this diſtinction, 
unleſs it was the acknovledged doctrine that 1 have been iluſ. 
rating, that the ſubject of this country is at liberty to cenſurs the 
meaſures of government as he pleaſes ; no matter whether falſe or 
true; and the diſlinction was fallen upon, in order to en the 
private character of tbe Miniſter himſelf. . 
Now, Gentlemen, I apprehend therefore, hat- I have eſta- 
blithed in the firſt place, that this ſociety at Dundee was aſſem- 
bled for a lawful putpoſe, no matter whether expedient or not; 
no matter whether dangerous or not they were following s 
lawful defign—the obtaining of a rotors | in the repreſentation of 
the people i in Parliament; and it is not a matter to be laughed 
at. to be furs it is ludicrous, that a few mechanics in Dundee, 
mould think of reforming the Parliament ; but, they knew very 
well that there were a great number of . people in the coun- 
dry who, held the ſame ſentiments, and they knew very well 
that they were 3 mall part of the great whole; and they no 
doubt imagined, that they would be entitled to ſend their own 
repreſentatives to Parliament; and conſequently, that the repre- 
Entatives ſo ſent would have a better idea of their * and 
U above, they no doubt imagined, that their own importance 


. * 


would. riſe upon the occafion—that is no doubt principle i ingre- 

dient with reformers, among the vulgar. However, I have el 
tabliſhed that the Liberty of the Preſs is unbounded, ſo far as 
men canvaſs the meaſures of government. Gentlemen, I have 
eſtabliſhed, that you may ſay what you pleaſe againſt government, 


whether true or falle. I aſſert the propoſition generally. Gentle- 


men, I have likewiſe eſtabliſhed from practice from a ſtrong nega- 
tive argument of no ſuch publications having been proſecuted as 
libellous; from that negative argument, that what language is, 
thought proper by an author, he may la fully uſe it, and that 
it may be printed; and, that the warmth of the language, the 
nature of the language does not in itſelf conſtitute à libel. In 
ſhort, that à thing of this kind is neither libellous from the mat- 
ter, nor from the language ; ; we muſt conſider therefore, what 
was the purpoſe of it? 7 how far that purpoſe was carried j in- 
to effect? | 

_ _ Gentlemen, I will not bring forward ſuch A rigieulous quibble 
as this, that'a writing, malicious —ſeditious i in itſelf, and in its 
own. nature calculated to raiſe ſedition among the people ; I 
don't ſay that à thing of this nature may be vindicated, from 
ſlaying, that no ſedition was raiſed among the people; I don't 
avail myſelf of ſuch an argument ; intention is not ſufficient, 
unleſs the crime be perpetrated. For inſtance, it would not be 
relevant to accuſe a man of intending to commit murder,—the 
queſtion would be, Whether he had actually committed murder 
or not? I acknowledge the queſtion does not relt here, becauſe 
if there was an intention to produce ſedition, and if the writing, 
which is intended to produce that effect, was obviouſly of that 
nature, I admit that, the intention was carried into effect in the 
act of publiſhing the writing. But, Gentlemen, What are the 
circumſtagees here? It is not proved to you that*the purpoſes 
of this fociety were any other than a moderate and a rational 
reform ; it is not proved that this Hand Bill, although it com- 
plained of the very grievances which are always taken notice of 
by reformers ; it does not appear that the Hand Bill was calcu- 
lated to raiſe ſedition. And, Gentlemen, here I muſt take no- 
tice, that it is by no means relevant to ſay, that a writing 
* * # * * to be ſure, every writing that ce nſures the 
meaſures of government muſt neceſſarily raiſe diſcontents in the 
minds of the people, no ſuch writing ever was * with 
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An other intention than to ſhew the people what their true in- 
"tereſt was, and that it had not been conſulted by government, 
Gentlemen, that great and lofty privilege, that great bulwark 
of our conſtitution, as it is admitted to be on all hande, is loſt 
for ever the moment we are reſtrained from exerciſing this 
boaſted Liberty of the Prels 3 the publication of ſedition 18 pu- 
niſhable, and no man can be guilty of it but he muſt be ſent to *. 
Botany Bay; but I apprehend that you will go along with me, 
in the idea that the writing muſt be calculated, not only to 
"raiſe diſcontents in the minds of the people, and to rouſe them 
. up, in the language of the moderate and calm Hume, in order 
to have thoſe grievances redreſſed, but it muſt be a writing cal- 
. culated to raife ſedition ; z and if it had not been tated i in the in- 
dictment, that this paper, now under conſidetation, was calcu- 
lated to excite acts of outrage, what. outrage had appeared be- 
fore? There was a petition to Parliament, was there any out- 
Tage in that ? You heard i it ſtated from almoſt, all the witneſſes, 
and Mealmaker, the very author of it; you heard it from eve- 
ry body, that it was to rouſe the minds of the people, in order 
_ again to apply for a moderate reform; and that they were not 
to be diſcouraged by their defeat in the Houſe of Commons, 
was very naturally explained, he told you that the meaning 
was, that though the Houſe of Commous had not granted them 
their defire, they hoped, that, by perſeverance, it would be- 
come a popular cauſe, and that the Houſe would not then re- 
fuſe to grant them their wiſh. : | 
Now, Gentlemen, there is another point of view in which I 
* conſider this queſtion. 
-Gentlemen, you will attend to the averments in the Hand 
Bil, attend to what is there ſtated; there is no one thing aver- 
. red, or infinuated in the Hand Bill, I will venture to ſay, that 
: has not been ſtated by every ſet of reformers whatever ; thoſe 
who are beſt known to have no wiſh but for a moderate and 2 
rational reform, and thoſe who have been moſt exemplary for 
their moderation, and the legality of their conduct; the dif. | 
ferent grievances alluded to here, are ſhort and pithy to be 
ſure ; but every one of thoſe grievances have been ſtated again 
and again, and have been commented upon at length, and in 
language no leſs exceptionable than this. It proves this, that 
thoſe people had no other notions in their heads, they had no 


. 


— 


other object in view, they pointed at a redreſs of ho „ ober 


grievances than have been pointed out by the moſt moderate 
--and* conſtitutional reformers; Gentlemen, if this is true, ik 


| nothing in this Hand Bill but topics of this kind appear, if 


there is no dangerous principle contained in it, no hoſtile prin- 
ciple to the government, the evidence muſt irreſiſtibly ſeize 
your minds, that this was a paper, as ſtated to you by one and 
all of the witneſſes, - calculated for no other purpoſe chan to ob- 
tain a moderate and a rational reform. 
Now, Gentlemen, having ſaid ſo much upon the 3 ten- 
- deney of che paper, and upon the criminality of the writer, and 
the publiſher of it, be he whom he will, let me draw your at- 
tention next to the hand that my client had in it. 
Gentlemen, I am ſure vou muſt be ſatisfied, that whatever 
hand Mr. Palmer had, either in printing or publiſhirg this 
Hand- Bill, that he certainly was not the author of it. Mr. 
Burnett told you, Gentlemen, that, notwithſtanding Mealma- 
| ker's ſtory, which was confirmed by all the reſt of the witneſſes, 
it was by no means probable that Mealmaker had been the 
writer of this Hand Bill; but is it not probable that Mealma- 
ker was the author of it? Is the Public Proſecutor to be allow- 
ed to contradict his own evidence, and that confirmed in many 
circumſtances ? It is impoſſible, you muſt certainly take it as a 
fact, that however extraordinary you may think it for a com- 
mon weaver to write ſuch a publication, he was the original au- 
thor of it; and what is more, Gentlemen, you have it fully in 
evidence, that he was the original author of a paper which was 
afterwards altered into this; he was the author of it in much 
ſtronger language than it now appears. The witneſſes have 
been unanimous in telling you, in the firſt place, that Mr. Pal- 
mer condemned the publication; that he did not want that 
there ſhould be any; that it might bring them into trouble,— 
might bring them under the notice of the Public Proſecutor; 
and that Mr. Palmer endeavoured to ſoften the expreſſions; and 
the ſtruggle he made at the general meeting, after the paper 
had gone through the committee, the ſtruggle that he made to 
ſoften the expreſſions; and it is rather invidious to ſay, that in 
ſoftening the language, he meant merely to avoid a proſecution. 
Is it not much fairer, and much more candid to ſay and believe, 


K 


» that Mr. Palmer had laudable motives in wiſhing to moderate 
"the expreſſious z and Mr. Palmer might think there was nothing 
illegal in the publication of this Hand Bill, while at the ſame 

time he was of opinion, that it was an inexpedient thing, and 


did not ſuit the purpoſes of this ſociety; and he ſeems to have 


wiſhed to have moderated the expreſſions in the Hand Bill, be. 
cauſe he did not wiſh to inflame the minds of the people to too 
great a height; at the ſame time, that Mr. Palmer is proved 
not to have conſidered the writing as in he, ſmalleſt 8 9 il- 
| * ö 
Now, PS eee 1 bog - leave (and I am very near conelu- 
ding now) after having ſhewn you that Mr. Palmer was not the 
author, that he endeavoured to ſoften the thing as much as poſ- 
| fible, that he wiſhed to avoid the publication altogether, and 
that he actually ſucceeded in making ſeveral of the expreſſions 
ſofter, you will attend to the character of Mr, Palmer. I am 
ſorry to take notice of it in this view, but I think it a material 
circumſtance in his defence, and therefore I muſt be excuſed. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Palmer is a perſon of ideas ſo original upon 
moſt ſubje&s, »nd particularly upon one ſubject that is very im- 
portant to us all, our religion; he is of ſo peculiar a way of 
thinking; that though, upon this occaſion, he had gone to a great- 
er degree of extravagance than would be juſtified in another 
man, I do ſay, that an extravagance reigns in his mind upon 
{ome ſubje&s; I ſhall only read to you for this purpoſe.— will 
not, upon ſecond thoughts, be guilty of the iudecency of read- 
ing ſome-paſlages that I might touch upon in this pamphlet, in 
vindication of his priuciples as a Unitarian; ſome of the ex- 
preſſions raiſe ideas in one's mind of the moſt uncommon kind; 
and no one can look over the pamphlet, without ſeeing that Mr. 
Palmer is a man of a peculiar mind and diſpoſition ; 1 ſay there 
is a great deal more in this than you, may be apt to ſuppoſe; it 
is impoſſible to conſider Mr. Palmer as a rational man, with 
common ideas in his head; I therefore lay, that this is a moſt 
material circumſtance to be conſidered in deciding upon the 
caſe. It is no wonder that Mr. Palmer ſhould be guilty of = 
piece of extravagance upon one ſubject, when it is proved, by 
the writing 1 have in my hand, that he has been guilty of the 
molt immeaſurable extravagance upon another ſubject. 
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Gentlemen, I am extremely: ſorry to have detained you To 

long. May God almighty lead you to give ſuch a verdict as 

will abſolve your own conſciences * * * to your coun- 

try. by e | | * f 
Lord AnzxcromBit. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, It i is Maids on all hands, that the 
queſtion you are now to try is of ſerious and of great importance. 
In this casx, Gentlemen, two ſeparate queſtions occur for your 
conſideration.— The firſt is, Whether the writing libelled on be - 
of a ſeditious tendency, or perfectly innocent? for, if you think 
that it is altogether innocent, then there is no occaſion to en- 
quire, who was the author of it? who the publiſher of it? or 
by whom it was circulated ? That therefore is the firſt queſtion 
for your conſideration.— Gentlemen, in judging of relevancy 
the Court had occaſion to give their opinion upon that queſtion. 
The decided opinion of the Court was, that the writing libelled ' 
on is af a ſeditious tendency ; but, Gentlemen, neither that judg- 
ment, nor that opinion, is binding upon you; and I am happy 
to think, and happy to ſay, that that is the caſe ; for it is not only 
your right and your privilege, but it 1s your indiſpenſible duty to 
form your own unbiafſed judgment upon that writing, a to ſay, 
whether it be, or be not, a ſeditious writing. 

Gentlemen, you have been told at great length, that. it is 
not a ſeditious writing; becauſe in this free country it is the 
Tight of every man to canvaſs the public meaſures of miniſters, 
and the meaſures of the public. Gentlemen, I agree that ſuck 
is the right of every man in this free country; and I am happy 
to think that that is the caſe : but, Gentlemen, no man is en- 
titled, under the pretext of canvaſling the meaſures of govern- 
ment, to commit a crime; and the queſtion for your conſidera- 
tion is, Whether a crime has or has not been committed ? In 
this caſe it will be for you to conſider, whether it can be called 
a fair and a legal diſcuſſion of the meaſures of goyernment to tell 
the people of this country, that the portion of liberty which they 
once enjoyed i is faſt ſetting, we fear, in the darkneſs of deſpotiſm 
and tyranny. I ſay, Geutlemen, it will be for you to conſider, 
whether that can be called a fair, and a legal diſcuſſion of the 
meaſures of government. In like manner, you will conſider, 


how far telling the people, that they will ſoon be * in the 
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depth of ſlavery, if you prevent it not by your well. timed eſ- 
forts, — whether that can be conſidered as ſuch a canvaſſing 
of the meaſures of government as any ſubject of this country is 
entitled to. In like manner, you will confider, whether telling 
them * Is not every new day adding a new link to our chains? 
is not the executive branch daily ſeizing new, unprecedented, 
© and unwarrantable powers ? has not the, Houſe of Commons 
(your only ſecurity from the evils of tyranny and ariflocracy) 
joined the coalition againſt you.“ It is for you to weigh, for 
vou to form your own judgment, whether theſe expreſſions, and 
many ſimilar expreſſions that you will find in this writing, and 
which I will not detain you with running over; it is for you to 
conſider, whether that is ſuch a fair diſcuſhon of the meaſures of 
government, or of the conduct of public men, that any ſubje& 
of this country is entitled to. | | 

Gentlemen, you are alſo told, that a reform is a fair and 
proper object. It may be ſo : But the queſtion for you to con- 
| fider is, How far ſuch a writing as this can be conſidered as 
tending to obtain ſuch a reform, or as tending, in the terms of 
the libel, to excite a ſpirit of ſedition in this country? — We 
have dong our duty, and are determined to keep our poſts, 
ever ready to aſſert our juſt rights and privileges as men, the 
chief of which we account the right of univerſal ſuffrage, in 
the choice of thoſe who ſerve in the Commons? Houſe of Par- 
© liament.? 5 Rs * 

Gentlemen, the right of univerſal ſuffrage is a right which 
the ſubjects of this country never enjoyed; and were they to 
enjoy it, they would not long enjoy either liberty, or a free con- 
ſtitution. You will therefore conſider, whether telling the 
people that they have a juſt right to what would unqueſtionably 
be tantamount to a total ſubverſion of this conſtitution, is ſuch 
a writing as any perſon is entitled to compoſe, to permit, and to 
publish. ae | JR | h 
Gentlemen, it was ſaid, that it was a miſtake to ſuppoſe that 
the Freedom of the Preſs conſiſted only in being free from 2 
licenſer. You are told, that that was altogether a miſtake ; 
becauſe: that, in this country, men are entitled to canvaſs the 
meaſures of goyernment : but.I mult again repeat, that, upon 
the moſt conſtitutional records, particularly Judge Blackitone, 
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' there is nothing elſe in which it conſiſls or can confiſt ; becauſe, 
though every man is entitled to convaſs the meaſures of povern- 
ment, if he commits a crime, he muſt. be brought to puniſhment 
for it, if brought to trial; and therefore every man muſt neceſ- 
ſarily write, aad print, and publiſh at his own riſk. And Black- 
ſtone ſays, that the beſt and trueſt ſecurity of the Liberty of the 
Preſs, is the right of btingiag perſons to trial by a jury of their 
country for ſeditious; treaſonable, or ſlanderous expreſſions. The 
Liberty of the Preſs, I muſt repeat, bas, in my humble appre- 
henſion, been moſt improperly introduced into this cauſe ; be- 
cauſe it has no connection with the queſtion you are to try. 
The fingle queſtion is, Whether this be a ſeditious writing or 
not ? and if it be, Whether the Pannel hay been guilty of writ- 
ing, and printing, and publiſhing that libel? 

Gentlemen, 1 ſhall leave this part of the caſe to your own 
unbiaſſed judgment ;—yeu will conſider the whole of the evi- 
dence ;—you will judge of the whole ſcope and tendeney of it; 
and upon that you will form your opinion, whether it is an in- 
nocent publication, or whether it was not a publication tending 
to raiſe a ſpirit of diſcontent in this country ? - | 

There were ſome circumſtances mentioned upon the part of 
the Pannel which ſtruck me: I do not know how they may af- 
fe& your minds, which ſtruck me rather as aggravations, and 
rather tending to evince that this writing is of a ſeditious ten- 
dency.—It was mentioned, that it was publiſhed in the month - 
of July laſt, after the French Reyolution, after the progreſs of 
that Revolution had agitated the public mind, after crimes com- 
mitted, unheard-of crimes, une xampled in the hiſtory of na- 
tions; after the miſery produced by that Revolution had, as we 
are told, ' agitated the public mind in this country; after the 
writings of Paine had been diſſeminated with the moſt unremit- 
ting afſiduity ; after they had poiſoned the minds of the lower 
order of people by it; and after an alarm had been univerſally 
ſpread in this country :—That was the ſeaſon when this writing 
made its appearance ;—ſo far you will conſider ; but as far as I 
can Judge, theſe circumſtances rather in my mind ſeem fill far- 
ther to evince the evil tendency of this paper. 

G entlemen, having ſtated theſe obſervations, I ſhall leave it 
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with you to conſult your-own underſtandings, and to fa, whe. 
ther this writing can be conſidered as innocent,' or a writing of 
a ſeditious tendency. . 

The ſecond queſtion is, Whether the 8 be guilty of 
writing, printing, publiſhing, and circulating that writing — 
And, Gentlemen, the libel Gates, that the Pannel has been 
© guilty of writing, or cauſing to write,” &c. [See Indict ment.] 
If therefore, upon conſidering the evidence, you ſhould be of 
opinion, either that this writing was printed, or cauſed to be 
printed by the Pannel, or that he was art and part in publiſhing, 
or cauſing to be publiſhed; if you think. he was guilty of doing 
it entirely, or that he was art and part in the publication, in that 
caſe you will be juſtified in a verdict finding him guilty. On 
"the other hand, if, upon conſidering the evidence, you ſhould: be 
of opinion, that he neither wrote, printed, nor publiſhed, nor 
was art nor part in ſo doing, in that caſe it is equally clear that 
you will pronounce a verdi& acquitting him of the charge. — 
Therefore, Gentlemen, it is material to obſerve, how far the 
charge is brought home to him by the evidence. I ſhall not, 
at this late hour, and after the attention you have paid to the 
evidence, run over it again. In general, I ſhall ſtate to you 
what appears to me to be the ſubſtance and the import of it.— 
With regard to the writing of this paper, the evidence amounts 
to this, That Henke drew the firſt draft, or ſcroll of it, 
which he produced at the meeting of this ſociety; that he gave 
it to the Pannel to reviſe; that the Pannel carried it with him; 
and that it was again produced at another meeting afterwards; 
and that additions were made to it, which the witneſs ſwears be 
believes were made by Mr. Palmer. In this he is corroborated 
by various other witneſſes, and, above all, by James Ellis, the 
friend and the vilitor.of Mr. R who ſwore pointedly to 
the manner in which the writing was adviſed by Mr Palmer, 
corrected by him, and additions made to it, It was ſtated, in 
alleviation, that he was at pains at theſe meetings to ſoften the 
expreſſions. Ellis gives a very particular account of that which 
well merits your attention: He ſays, Mr. Palmer propoſed to 
ſoften the expreſſions, although he told the meeting that, in his 
opinion, they were as true as:the Goſpel, and in his mind inno- 


cent, but that they might be taken holden of by people in 
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power, ad far that — — 5 defired chat che pecans?” Macs mould 


be ſoftened. Gentlemen, various other witneſſes mention the 
ſame thing, I ſay, that he propoſed, for the ſake of ſaving 
expence, that it ſhould be printed in a newſpaper : and there is 
another fact, that Mr. Palmer actually received from the ſecre- 
tary to the ſociety the payment of the expence of printing. 
Vou have alſo the letter to Morrin, You have Morrin ſwear- 
ing to their being printed, and about goo of them tranſmitted 
to Mr. Palmer. You will be to conſider, whether that does 


not amount to a complete proof of the printirig and publiſhing, 


The only remaining queſtion is the publiſhing ; ; and upon that 
you have the evidence of the bookſellers. Their names are 
Leſlie and Miller, who ſwear, that Mr. Palmer gave each of 
them a parcel of papers, which they diſtributed. This 1 is con- 


firmed by Smiton, who received a letter from him, and a parcel 


of papers. I have heard no objection to the validity of cheſe 
witneſſes, You will conſider how far they are to be believed. 
Gentlemen, With theſe obſervations I leave this caſe with 


you. There is only one further circumſtance that I ſhall men- 


tion. Much has been ſaid of the purity of the intention of the 


ſociety : it is ſaid, they had nothing in view but moderate re- 


form. But, Gentlemen, yeu will conſider, how far that is con- 
ſiſtent atket with the tenor of the addreſs itſelff, or with what 
is ſworn to by Mealmaker, who drew the firſt draft of it, and 
who ſwears expreſsly at that time he had not in his contempla- 
tion a ſecond petition, and what was afterwards to be done 
would have depended upon circumſtances, | much fear, that 
here Mealmaker is telling the truth, that how they proceeded 
would depend upon circumſtances ; ; and that, had it not been for 
the pains that were taken in this country to put a flop to 
3 N F 
* OSS nn . 
Gentlemen, I ſhall detain you no longer. I leave this caſe 
with you, not doubting but you will return a verdict, upon that 
fair opinion which you will form in your unbiaſſed judgment. 
You will return your verdi& in this place, at two o'clock 
t9-morrow. | | 
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The Aﬀize RET having incloſed, they 462% 
choice of James Calderwood Durham to be their Chancellor, 
and Andrew Whyte to be their Clerk; and having conſidered 
the criminal libel,'raiſed and purſued at the inflance of his Ma- 
jeſty's Advocate, for his Majeſty 8 intereſt, againſt Thomas 
commonly deſigned Unitarian Miniſter, preſent priſoner | in the 
tolbooth of Perth, Pannel; and having heard the interlocutor 
of relevancy pronounced tharech by the Court, evidence ad 
duced i in proof of the libel, and evidence adduced in exculpa- 
tion of the Pannel they all, in one yoice, Find the Addreſs 
mentioned i in the libel to be à Seditious Writing, tending to 
inflame the minds of the veaple3 ; Find, that the pannel was 
art and part guilty in writing the ſaid Addreſs, and that he is 
guilty of cauſing the ſaid Addreſs to be printed; and that he is. 
guilty of diſtributing, and cauſing tg be diſtributed, the ſaid 
ſeditious and inflammatory writing. In witneſs whereof, their 
ſaid Chancellor and Clerk have ſubſcribed theſe preſents, in 
their names, and by their appointment, place and date as above. 

Gren IA. C. Duanan, Chancellor. 


Anprew Wurrs, Clert. 
* Lord 1 


Gentlemen of the Jury, Vou have executed your important | 
truſt with the greateſt attention : You have returned a verdi& 
clear and accurate; and A are now diſcharged from your at- 
tendance * 

It only remains, at the nition of this trial, to 1 our duty, 
in reſpect of the puniſhment to be inflicted upon this gentleman 
at the bar, who ſtands conv icted by his country, Vour Lord- 
ſhip will have the goodneſs to give your opinion of what puniſh, 
ment ought to be inflicted. 

Lord AnzxcroMBIE. 

My Lord, —Aftor a fair and an important enquiry, in which 
every poſſible indulgence was ſhe wn to the Pannel at the bar, 
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5 ſtands © ane by the unanimous ati of a Jury of his 
country, of a crime the moſt heinous, and of a moſt dangerous 
nature. And it is with peculiar reluctance that I am conſtrain- 
ed to obſerve, that, deep and heinous as the crime is, in the 
preſent inſtance it is accompanied with circumſtances of peculiar _. 
aggravation. My Lord, in the fr/ place, I conſider the time 
when this crime was committed as an aggravation. of the of- 
fence, as your Lordſhip knows, every perſon now preſent knows 
with what iuduſtry, with what uncommon aſſiduity, a ſpirit, of 
diſcontent, of groundleſs diſcontent, and of ſedition, was attempt- 
ed to be excited in this country not many months ago. My 
Lord, By the virtuous exertions of the country, by men of 
every rank and every deſcription, all uniting in one voice of 
loyalty and attachment to the country and the conſtitution, 
that ſpirit was, in a great meaſure, ſubdued. 

My Lord, —In the month of July laſt this country was en- 
Joying peace and tranquillity the alarm had ceaſed; and it is 
impoſſible for me not to feel, and feeling it, not to expreſs, that 
the object of the Pannel in compoſing. in printing, in publiſhing 
this Hand Bill, as it is called, was to excite that ſpirit which 
had awakened ſo well- grounded an alarm in this country. 
My Lords, there is another circumſtance which I conſider as 

an aggravation of the crime; and that is the ſituation and the 
character of the Pannel. My Lord, he is a clergyman, whoſe 
- peculiar duty and whoſe province it is, to inſtruc citizens in 
their duty to God and to man, and not to attempt to excite 
their minds of a moſt dangerous nature.<My 
Lord, it affords matter of much melancholy reflection to ſee a 
man of his ftation—of his appearance—of his knowledge—of his 
carriage, aſſociating himſelf, making himſelf a member of the 


Society of the Friends of Liberty, as they call themſelves in the 
town of Dundee, of a club of ſuch men, as we ſaw yeſterday 
were the preſident and ſecretary,—to ſee Mr. Palmer a member 
of that ſociety, telling them, in expreſs terms, that every word 
in that addreſs was as true as the goſpel ;—nay, to tell them ſo, 
when that addreſs contained expreſſions which, he himſelf was 
at pains to prove, were ſtronger than even | thoſe infamous ex- 
preſſions which it now contains. My Lord, is it to be wonder- 
ed that the minds of the lower order of men, ſuch as we ſaw 
_ yeſterday, ſhould be inflamed, when we ſee perſons of Mr. Pal- 
mer's ſituation, and poſſeſſed of * talents, deſcending to ſuch 
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arts? To ſee ſuch a man taking from theſe weavers the fruit of 
their honeft induſtry, which ought to have been applied in ſup- 
porting themſelves and families, for the purpoſe of defraying the 
expence of printing ſuch a paper! a paper, which a Jury of this 
country have properly denominated a ſeditious writing, tending 
to iaflame the minds of their fellow. citizens, to excite them to 
tumult !\—And: here obſerve, that, unfortunate as Mr. Palmer 
is, he is, in one circumſtance, a fortunate man; that this writ- 
ing, and that all his arts, and all his * * * did not excite theſe 
deluded men to go on any farther; for, if this addreſs of his, 
calculated to rouſe them from their lethargy, had .it produced 
the ſlighteſt inſurrection, had it produced the lighteſt tumult, 
tending to attain the objects of this addreſs, then, he would 
have been involved in the guilt of high treaſon, and Mr. Pal. 
mer would have been to have anſwered for the blood of theſe 
deluded men. th | RY 

'My Lord, were I not unwilling to load the unhappy man at 
the bar, I might add, that even the nature of the defence ſet up 
by him yeſterday is an aggravation of the crime charged againſt 
him ; for your Lordſhip knows, that that defence was refted, 
principally. reſted upon a bold and a confident vindication, which 
he ſet up in the face of his country, of that very writing, and 
of thoſe very meaſures which he had purſued, My Lord, we 
were told that, by the law of this country, every ſubject and e- 
very citizen was entitled, under the pretence of canvaſling the 
meaſures of government and the conduct of miniſters, to pub- 
liſh, to circulate, and to paſte, upo che walls of every town in 
the country, ſeditious writings. —My Lord, if this were to be 
the caſe, no crime could be committed, aud no puniſhment in- 
flicted. nin 6 b t 1 

My Lord, I am unwilling to detain your Lordſhip longer, or 
load the unhappy man at the bar.—l ſhall, therefore conclude 
with humbly ſoliciting the mildeſt pyniſhment which, under all 
the circumſtances of this caſe, appears to be with propriety in- 
flicted.— And, my Lord, that is, that the Pannel at the bar, 
Thomas Fyſhe Palmer, ſhall be tranſported for the term of ſe- 
ven years, to be computed from this day, in the terms and un- 
der the regulations contained in the late Act of Parliament. 

Lord EsK@rOvE.— oft, vr; * 2 * 
* 9752 0 rn enn ** 
the libel or indictment found by the verdict of his country, that 
verdict will call upon us to pronounce this ſentence that your 
Lordſhip has ſuggeſted, whatever may be *:® * I ſhall ſay no- 
thing to the aggravatious of this caſe, which are allo * * * * 
becauſe, I think, within the bounds of that indictment, or with- 
in the bounds of that verdict, # „ call upon your Lordſhip. 
and myſelf, indiſpenſibly, to pronounce ſuch a ſentence as your 
Lordſhip has ſuggeſted. I lament, particularly, that it ſhould 
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have been thought neceſſary, for his defence, to have advanced 
doctrines which were heard with aſtoniſhment, and which I con- 
ſider with deteſtation; I mean that doctrine to which your Lord- 
ſhip laſt alluded. We live in a country, where we are told that 
every man is at liberty, under the pretence of cenſuring the mil- 
management of miniſters, to paſte up and circulcate that which 
| tends to inflame the people, and to excite them to inſurrection and 
rebellion, and to do it byexpreſſions of the groſſeſt falſehood * * 
* »% 25 0 #* * * * * + * 
although the conſequences can be merely inſignificant to the 
world at large, yet where a falſe attack is made upon the King, 
the Parliament, the Miniſters, —a falſe attack, an attack charg- 
ing them with falſehoods, with having committed crimes they 
never committed; ſtill the law of this, country is ſo *® * * 
thot it can be done with impunity. This is a doctrine entirely 
new to me ;z—it is not proved by the circumſtance of many ſuch 
inſtances having paſſed unnoticed, but it is neceſſary for the 
peace of this country that that doctrine muſt be declared to be 
falſe. My Lord, with regard to the puniſhment, I always ſhud- 
der when a puniſhment of this nature is incumbent upon us to 
pronounce againſt a perſon, ſuch as the Pannel at the bar. But, 
my Lord, we can make no diſtinction of perſons, and if there 
was room for diſtinctzon, I hold that the more dignified the ſi- 
tuation of the offender, the greater is his crime, and the greater 
ought to be his puniſhment ; it is but little ſhort of going the 
length - that your Lordſhip hag pointed out, which might have 
called upon us, in certain citeumſtances, to have pronounced the 
ſentence of death. The puniſkment your Lordſhip has ſuggeſt- 
ed is the moſt applicable of any, for this reaſon ; in the fir 
place, it is juſtified by precedent in the High Juſticiary Couit of 
this country; a ſentence of the ſame ſort, for a greater period of 
time, was pronounced: But what is neceſſary for us to confider 
is the cnnfequences of this ſentence that we thall award. Your 
Lordſhip, from a ſpirit af lenity and compaſſion to this unfortu- 
nate gentleman, #* ©® 38 25 in the eyes 
of the world, though I regard not their eyes, but how ſhould I 
reconcile it to the Judge of my conſcience, to ſend a ſeditious 
incendiary from the country of Scotland to the country of Eng- 
land, to propagate the ſame miſchievous principles. Could any 
man think of ſending an incendiary into his own houſe, with a 
torch in his hand to ſet fire to it, then would he do juſtly to in- 
troduce him into the houſe of his father or his brother? Such a 
ſentence my conſcienee could not ſubmit to; therefore, to ba- 
niſh him, not only from Scotland, but from the Britiſh domi- 
nions, otherwiſe than tranſportation to parts beyond the ſeas, 
would be entering more into this offence than the charge againik 
him of ſedition, and the verdict of his country found againſt him 
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could not reconcile/it to my mind, to my conſcience, and to the 
public, any other ſentence than that which would remove this 
gentleman from that land, where, in place of propagating the goſpel 
of peace, he has endeavoured to raiſe up the evil ſpirit of diſ- 
ſenſion- among us, and by ſending him to foreign parts veyond 
the ſeas, we ſhall be taking as moch care of our neighbours as 
of ourſelves. . The time is ſhorter than e 
this gentleman would have found the ways, and adopted the 
principles and practices more conſiſtent with the honourable pro- 
feſſion 1 in which he is. At the ſame time, it is to be hoped, that 
in a much leſs time, all ſpirit of diſſenſion among ourſelves will 
be at an end, and the whole body of the people will, by that 
time, have happily united in thanking God for the true liberty 
they poſſeſs, and the happineſs they enjoy 8 the happy con- 
ſtitution of this country, 

Mr. OI „ Lords, may I be permitted toſpeak a few 
words 

Lord Esx cao. — Ves, Mr. Palmer, you may ſpeak. 

Mr. Paumts.— My Lords, I can appeal, with conſcious fince- 
rity; to the great ſearcher of hearts for the good intentions and 
uprightnels. of my conduct. My life has for many years been 

employed in the diſſemination of what I conceived to be religi- 
gious and moral truths, truths which I ſuppoſed to be of the 
greateſt importance to mankind. My friends kn we with what 
ardour I have done this, at the total ſacrifice of all my worldly 
intereſts 3 but, during the late great political diſcuſſions | hat have 
taken place, it was ontirely naturally impoſſidle, in a man of my 
ſanguine | diſpoſition,” to remain an unconcerned byſtander. 1 
felt, as all around me felt; I caught the general influence; I 
thought, too, that I perceived that politics were a great branch 
of morals, if they did not compriſe the whole of our duty to our 
- » Neighbour; for, my Lords, would but our ſuperiors, would but 
all the world do to one another what they, in like circumſtances, 
would wiſh to be done to themſelves, our petitions would have 
been anſwered, and every grievance redreſſed. I truſt, that my 
politics is the cauſe of common Juftice, the cauſe of benevolence 
and of human happineſs. It was under the influence, I proteſt, 
of theſe conſiderations, that I was led to enter myſelf into the 
Saciety of the Frieuds of the People. I thought, my Lords, thar 
a parliamentary reform would enhance the happineſs of millions, 
and eſtabliſh the ſecufity of the empire, For theſe reaſons it is, 
and with theſe views only, as God is my Judge, that I joined 
the ſociety of /ow weavers and mechanics, as you called them, at 
the Berean meeting houſe at Dundee; and for theſe reaſons 
too, to gain theſe ends, that I aſſented to the publication of this 
Hand Bill ; for, the declaration, and the teſt of the ſociety, and 
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All their endeavours, as far as I bave been able to learn, eng 
ſolely confined to that one object of parliamentary reform, and 4 

+ more equal repreſentation of the people. . 
It is not, my Lords, the firſt time that I have ſaffered in ei- 
deavouring to benefit others; for this I have born ſhame, odiutn; - 
reproach, and a great diminution of fortune, I hope and truſt, 
that it is my vtmoſt ambition, and all who know me will © 
agree with me, that it has been the tenor of my life to endea= _ 
your to add, if poſſible, to the ſum of human happineſs, And, 
my Lords, if I ſhould-be. called again to the like, or more ſe- 
vere trials; if I ſhould be called again to ſuffer, in what I can- 
not but think the cauſe of men in general, the cauſe of human 
happineſs; I truſt, that I. ſhall be able to bear my ſufferings, not 
only with fortitude, but with chearfulnefs——with the hope, my 
Lords, that my ſufferings will not be wholly loſt : but will, by 
the bleſſing of that great Being whom I ſerve, be rendered effi- 
cacious to the good of my fellow creatures. 
# Lord'Esxarove.—lIt is uſual, in all caſes of paſſing ſentence, 
for the Court to give ſome advice to the perſon upon whom ſen- 
tence is paſſed. I only wiſh that you yourſelf may view it in the 
proper light, that, I think, will be your own felicity, the correc- 
ting of any errors you may have fallen into, and that all here 
may take example from it, (which is the great end of 2 


ment,) and avoid thoſe dangerous courſes, dangerous to {ociety, _ 
dangerous to themſelves, which have brought you into the un- 
fortunate ſituation in which you now ſtand. You will hear the 
ſentence rea. 1 9 
| | The Clerk then read the following . 


I SENTENCE. La $3 <5 
The Lords Eſkgrove and Abercrombie—In reſpect of the 
foregoing Verdict, they, in terms of an act of Parliament, paſſed 
in the 25th year of his Majeſty's reign, intituled, * An a& for 
the more effectual tranſportation of felons, and other offenders, 
in that part of Great Britain called Scotland ;? ordered and 
adjudged, and hereby order and adjudge, That the ſaid Thomas 
Fyſhe Palmer be tranſported beyond the Seas, to ſuch place as 
his Majeſty, with the advice of his Privy Council, ſhall declare 
and appoitit, and that for and during the ſpace of Seven Years 
from and after this date; with certification to him, that if, after 
being ſo tranſported, he ſhall return to, and be found at large, 
within any part of Great Britain, without ſome lawful cauſe, 
during the ſpace of ſeven. years, being thereof lawfully convicted, 
he ſhall ſuffer death, as'in caſes of felony, without benefit of 
clergy, by the law of England; for which this ſhall be a ſuffi- 
cient warrant-to all concerned. And further decerned and ad- 
judged, and hereby decern and adjudge, the ſaid Thomas Fy ſhe 
Palmer to be carried from the bar back to the tolbooth of Perth, 
- therein to remain till an opportunity offers of tranſporting him 
in manner above mentioned; requiring hereby the magiſtrates 
of Perth, and keepers of their tolbooth, to receive and retain 
hine accordingly, | 9 
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